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A RAND MONALLY MAP SYSTEM gives you the full story 
of your business at a glance. It takes the facts and fig- 
ures out of books and files and spreads them before you 
in a composite picture. It is a living, breathing record of 


(Raxp Nua your business—a portrait of your distribution, your sale 
AND OP NALLY . . . . 


——— your advertising campaign—vyour service! 
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‘How Is Your 
Approach”’ 


By Wilbur Hall 


A story of interest to Sales 
Managers in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


The purchasing agent ts 
speaking: 


*** “TF all catalogs were 
loose-leaf so that they could 
be kept up-to-date, and so 
the man who used them 
could be sent only those 
pages that cover articles he 
is likely to want *** 4 cata- 
log would begin to be some- 
thing it would be a pleasure 
to consult and a joy to have 
in the office.” 


“Every few months I have a 
house-cleaning, and I never 
fail to find catalogs that 
have come in to me weeks 
before, but that I have had 
to give up because they are 
as out of date as _ hoop 
skirts.” 


“This third volume is my 
idea of what a _ catalog 
should be.*** It is loose-leaf, 
it is kept up-to-the-minute by 
the factory, and it is com- 
plete while not showing me a 
lot of things I could never 
possibly have any use for.” 


Read the whole story if you 
can; it’s mighty interesting 


re ading. 


You'll find it in the Jan. 8th 
Issue of ‘The Post’. 
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A few users of Badger Catalog Binders 


You throw away hundreds of bound catalogs 
yearly. Many of them contain some lines in 
which you have no interest. Waste! Many of 
them become obsolete in a few weeks. Waste! 
Someone pays for all such books —and_ the 
waste is millions. 


What is happening to your catalog? Is it al- 
ways a live, up-to-date selling factor? 


Catalog Binders 


cut catalog costs, stop waste, give your catalog 
a permanent place on the desk of dealer or pur- 
chasing agent. 


Badgerized Catalogs are never discarded. for 
they are always usable. They are used most for 
they are dependable. The loose-leaf system is 
the solution of vour catalog problem. 


Let Our Experience Help 


Twenty years’ experience in loose-leaf catalog 
cover construction makes it possible for us to 
offer catalog suggestions that will lead to satis- 
faction. This service is free, without obliga- 
tion. Send for Catalog S-8. 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


Badger Loose-Leaf 
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Think of the Money 
ou Throw Away 


WISCONSIN 
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BUYING CENTERS, OF 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


fw 


About New York 


The Sales Manager or Space Buyer who is actively interested in the New York Market is invited to send 
for “The New York World’s Buying Centers of Greater New York.” 


This eighty-four page book contains fifteen snap-shots from the sky; twenty-one from terra-firma; seventy- 
five maps and a dozen other graphs and charts. 


For those interested only academically in the New York market we are reserving a limited edition of one 
hundred copies, which are available at twenty dollars per copy. 


The New York World 


Merchandising Department 
Maller Building, Chicago Pulitzer Building, New York Ford Building, Detroit 
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Propaganda 


With the war most of us acquired a new word 
—propaganda. 


The word is new and convenient, but the action 
it connotes is another phase of our old friend adver- 
tising. 

Most people think of advertising as calculated to 
sell goods. 


Only of recent years have we seen advertising 
used to sell ideas. 


If it is desired to stop unnecessary coughing in 
the theatre—to promote courtesy on the telephone— 
to brush the teeth or—to create a national demand for 
the metric system, it may be accomplished by adver- 
tising. 

If you want to sell goods, services or ideas to a 
nation—advertise nationally. 


Advertising space in the Butterick Publications 1s 
Sor sale through accredited advertising agencies 


Butterick— Publisher 


THE DELINEATOR THE DESIGNER 
($2.50 a Year) ($2.00 a Year) 


EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE 
($2.75 a Year) 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 25 
cents. Yearly subscription, payable in 
advance, $3.00 anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions; $3.25 in Can- 
ada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. Six 
months subscriptions, $1.50. When three 
or more subscriptions are ordered at 
once by the same concern a special club 
rate of $2.50 per year for each subscrip- 
tion applies. 


Renewals: Subscriptions are promptly 
discontinued upon expiration. Readers 
desiring to keep their files complete 
should renew promptly. Back copies 
cannot be supplied when subscriber fails 
to notify us of change of address. 


Bound Volumes: No more copies of 
Volume I in bound form are available. 
Orders are now being filled for Volume 
II. Nearly 600 pages; bound in heavy 
buckram, lettered in gold. Edition lim- 
ited to 100 copies. Price, $6.00. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is 
not generally sold through news dealers. 
Copies can, however, usually be secured 
after the first of the month from the 
news stands at leading hotels, railroad 
stations and book stores in the larger 
cities. 


Advertising Rates: Full page advertise- 
ments facing reading, run of paper, $75.00 
per insertion. Two-thirds page (across 
two columns), $50.00; half page special 
island position, $50.00; half page across 
columns, $40.00; third page, one column, 
$28.00; $3. 50 a column inch. Classified 
advertisements, 25c per line of seven 
words. 


Closing Dates: First forms close on the 
tenth of the month. Final forms, fif- 
teenth of the month. Publication date, 
twenty-fifth of the month, all preceding 
date of issue. To secure proofs of ad- 
vertisements, copy must be in our hands 
not later than the tenth. 
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Nearly 
Everybody 
THE AMBASSADOR: Worth White 
: e 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Gitieseias. 


March 
Third 
1931 


Mr, J. Mitchel Thorsen, 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, 


New York City. 
Dear Mr. Thorsen: 
I have had our news-stand Operator | 


keep a memorandum of the magazines s0ld each month 
and find, in making the comparison, that the Cos- 


mopolitan leads the rest. 


Of course there is a 
reason for this, and that is, that the book meets 


with the requirements of all. 
I read the Cosmopolitan personally 


whenever an opportunity presents itself, and I al- 
ways find something of interest. 


I beg to remain 
Yours very truly 


ee A ong 


Managing Director 


WJ 3 JK 
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They Didn’t Know It Couldn’t be Done 


So These Sales Managers Went Ahead and Got the Business 
When they Should Have Known there was 


AST summer when sales began to 
slump many organizations crawled 
in their shells and began waiting. 

“We'll not do anything until after Labor 
Day” said one, while another was going 
to wait to see how the election came out. 
When the election was over they waited 
until after the first of the year. In Jan- 
uary they decided it would be best to 
wait till Harding was in the Chair. Now 
what are they waiting on? For the an- 
nual May day strike which never mater- 
ializes, or the 4th of July? 

There are so many sales managers 
hypnotized by the wait and see bug that 
a glance at a merchandising feat that 
was carried out in 1914 during the dull- 
est period most of us remember will do 
everyone good. A salesman who was 
with a competitive concern tells the 
story. 


Their Competitors Grew Gray Headed 


“It was in the early fall of 1914 in 
Memphis. Half a dozen salesmen were 
gathered in my room. We were all 
afraid to open our mail, fearing that 
each letter would announce our sever- 
ance from the pay roll. Cotton was about 
three cents a pound, and no market at 
that price. Bread lines, blocks long, were 
the rule in most every large city. To 
break the dull monotony of hard times 
talk a fellow named Goldwire passed out 
a package of cigarettes to each of the 
salesmen present.” 

“Boys here is a new cigarette—Camels 
—we’re going to put them on the mar- 
ket, hard times or no hard times. We’ve 
just got word from Winston-Salem that 
they must be sold—regardless.” 

“We all looked over the package, 
smoked a couple of the cigarettes and 
wisely decided that it couldn’t be done. 
The package was ugly—times were too 
hard. One salesman almost broke up the 
party when he said “Huh! Reynolds 
couldn’t sell cigarettes in good times, 
now what do they think they are going 
to do with this ugly yellowish-brownish 
package in times like these?” 

“But they did sell Camels. Despite the 
dullest period the south had ever known 
Camels went on the market with a bang. 
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No Business to be Had 


A salesman’s ability was judged by his 
Camel cigarette sales. In two weeks the 
trade was beginning to notice Camels— 
in a month it looked as if they were go- 
ing to put it over, and in sixty days 
every competitor was laying awake 
nights seeing caravans of Camels. And 
in ninety days everyone knew Reynolds 
had scored another merchandising feat, 
and that they would be a factor in the 
cigarette business of the country.” 

This incident goes to show that hard 
times mean little to a determined manu- 
facturer who has a product, faith in it, 
and is willing to work for the business. 


What Are They Waiting for Now? 

All over the country there are in every 
line of endeavor certain concerns who 
are holding back their salesmen, who are 
doing no advertising, whose factories are 
running half time. Their production is 
curtailed to the point where the over- 
head is barely being taken care of. Yet 
they hesitate to start out after business 
aggressively. They are waiting—wait- 
ing for general conditions to get better, 
waiting for a resumption of building, for 
lower priced labor, for an adjustment of 
railroad affairs, or just waiting for some 
mysterious condition which will encour- 
age them to the point of getting out af- 
ter business in a regular he-man fashion. 

We quote from The Chicago “Journal 
of Commerce”, “A Massachusetts cor- 
poration that has a national distribution 
of its product, but which has been doing 
little more than drift along for the last 
six or eight months, has been at work 
for months on one of the most elaborate 
campaigns of its territory.” 

It seems they are going right out af- 
ter business real soon, and from the 
preparations they are making it would 
appear that they are determined to get 
the business. Another concern is men- 
tioned in the same article—a soap manu- 
facturer. This concern has its crew of 
salesmen all primed and ready on a few 
hours’ notice to go out on a great cam- 
paign. These crews have been drilled as 
never before. They are to work a few 
weeks in a certain territory and then 
move on. That work is expected to get 
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the goods on the dealers’ shelves. Afte) 
this has been accomplished large space 
advertising will be used in local mediums 
to move the goods for the retailers. it 
is said the boss of this concern is now 
scanning the business horizon for a sign 
that will warrant him in saying, “Go”. 

But while this “boss” is busy scanning 
the business horizon and watching his 
competitors we know of a certain mid- 
dle western house who are enjoying a 
wonderful business. January 1921, was 
the biggest January in the history of the 
concern. They have kept their salesmen 
out—they have drilled them in intensive 
sales work, and have gotten rid of all 
slackers in their sales force who could 
not put up a fight for business. Every 
salesman was sent out with instructions 
to sell soap. And they did sell soap. No 
advertising was cancelled. In no way 
did this company curtail their sales 
helps. They did everything in their 
power to back up their salesmen and 
dealers. It has worked out just as the, 
intended. 


What Are “General Conditions”? 


A Chicago business executive who has 
been very successful in handling a num- 
ber of well known products—who has 
developed the sales and advertising pol- 
icies of several widely known concerns 
has this to say about waiting for better 
conditions. 

‘Right now you can buy dominance in 
most every market for less money than 
you could a year ago. A manufacturer 
who gets right with the consumer can do 
business in practically every section vof 
the country right now. Let’s consider 
for a moment just how far a manufac- 
turer should be governed by general con- 
ditions. This term means little —it is 
supposed to be a composite of conditions 
in all lines—in all parts of the country. 
But general conditions mean little to the 
individual ‘concern. True, general condi- 
tions may help or hinder a business, but 
regardless of this, a manufacturer can, 
with the proper effort make his own 
business almost what he wants it. 

“The general public would be sur- 
prised to learn of some of the things 
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charged up to them by various sales and 
advertising men. A few years ago the 
general public, the dealers and the 
“trade” would have gone on record posi- 
tively that no one would pay $2.50 for 
an alarm clock. Around 98c¢ was the limit 
they were supposed to be willing to pay. 
But one concern decided to defy prece- 
dent. They gave a character, a name and 
an individuality to 4 clock and sold it 
right from the start at $2.50. Since then 
the price has been raised, but today it is 
the standard of the business.” 

“Now is the time when a successful 
manufacturer who would keep up his 
sales must, to a certain extent defy prece- 
dent. He must not pay too much atten- 
tion to his competitor. He must get rid 
of that dominant element in all of us 
the sheep element—that instinct to fol- 
low the crowd. Find out what the con- 
sumer is doing. Find where the ultimate 
consumer is in a position to buy your 
product. Show him that he needs it and 
business will follow.” 

But after this, I hear the class rise 
and recite in concert, “That’s fine in 
theory, but it simply will not work out 
in practice.” But in most every line 
there is at least one concern, and in some 
lines, several concerns who are disre- 
garding precedent, who are paying no at- 
tention to general conditions, or to com- 
petitors who are holding back, but are 
going after, and getting business in a big 
way. 

Down in Toledo there is a lumber deal- 
er who decided that he would get the 
business this year, idle workmen, ad- 
verse building conditions, and dull times 
notwithstanding. So he started to go 
after business. First he obtained a list 
of 5000 people who had purchased unim- 
proved property and who have kept ap 
the payments on it. He circularized this 
list. He received replies from over 1000 
of these prospects. We writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Business up to the first of March has 
equalled the same period of 1920. Jan- 
uary 1921, showed an increase of 10% 
over December 1920. February 1921, 
shows an increase of 30% over January 
1921. There has been more people in my 
place of business the first two months of 
1921 than there was all of 1920. This 
has been due solely to the advertising I 
have been doing and the aggressive 
manner in which I have gone after busi- 
ness.” 

Most of us know that there has been 
quite a few people out of work in this 
territory, and that building conditions 
have been at a very low ebb during this 
time. But this one retailer has been able 
to keep up his business. 


To quote a sales manager in the auto- 
motive field, “Since a certain manufac- 
turer of a well known low priced car 
took his price list in hand and slid down 
the railing, the automobile business has 
been sliding down with him”. But even 
in this field there is a number of shining 
examples of concerns who have main- 
tained their 1920 volume —some even 
having been able to increase the busi- 
ness. For instance scan the figures of 
the Chicago distributor of Studebaker 
cars. The following table shows their 
increase: 
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Dec. 1920, over Dec. 1919............ $ 48,423.68 
Jan. 1921, over Jan. 1920............ 139,368.75 
Feb. 1921, over Feb. 1920........... 140,081.83 
Mar. 1921, over Mar. 1920......... 69,743.28 


(Only the first 15 days of March 1920 
and 1921, were figured.) 


The figures for the Chicago distributor 
of Franklin cars show that they have not 
only maintained their last year’s high 
figures but gone them one better. 

Dec. 1920, over Dec. 1919........... $ 20,108.80 
Jan. 1921, over Jan. 1920............ 33,079.55 
Feb. 1921, over Feb. 1920.......... 110,490.13 


From these figures it would seem that 
there is at least part of the public who 
know little or nothing about the widely 
advertised “buyer’s strike”. With the 


It is remarkable the differ- 
ent results that can be pro- 
cured from a salesman prop- 
erly trained and properly fol- 
lowed up in comparison with 
a salesman who is_ turned 
“loose” to work out his own 
salvation. We know because 
we have tried it, and I think 
the test was fair. 

In one case, we selected a 
“green” man and followed 
him up intensively, got him 
interested in reading business 
magazines and other sales lit- 
erature. We watched every 
move. We spent time with 
him on the road. He devel- 
oped wonderfully and today 
is one of our very best men. 

Then again we took another 
man with several years of ex- 
perience and allowed him to 
work out his own salvation 
for a few months (just for a 
test). Strange to say, he did 
not make anything like the 
showing that the “raw re- 
eruit” did. 

J. B. WRIGHT, 


Sales Manager, Earl & Wilson 


possible exception of the various Liberty 
Loans no other proposition has ever been 
afforded the wide publicity as has been 
given the “buyer’s strike.” It is time to 
call a halt in advertising this condition. 

The last part of 1920 found the wrap- 
ping paper business slowing up so fast 
that it looked as if it would soon come 
to a complete stop. Many houses were 
stunned. They had been so overwhelmed 
with the business the past four years !t 
seemed impossible to believe that busi- 
ness was slowing up. 

While many concerns were trying to 
hold up prices, and waiting for business 
to get better one concern jumped in and 
started right out after business just as 
if nothing had ever happened. 

The Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company, 
manufacturers of Mosinee Kraft refused 
to accept the words of others in the 
trade that business was not to be had. 
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They took full page advertisements in 
daily newspapers, used the street cars 
and trade papers to advertise Mosinee 
Kraft—the only grade or brand of paper 
they made. What is the result? Theirs 
is the only paper mill in Wisconsin that 
is running full time—and one of the few 
in the country. Their output is sold un- 
til September. Hundreds of mills in this 
trade are shut down, or running part 
time. 

The Illinois Pure Aluminum Company 
of Lemont, manufacturers of aluminurn 
kitchen utensils are running 24 hours 
daily to keep up with orders. In addi- 
tion to vigorous work on the part of 
their salesmen they are carrying out a 
vigorous direct mail campaign. Each 
week a special delivery letter goes to a 
selected list of retailers. To a part of 
this list telegrams offering special deals 
are sent at short intervals. One result 
of this aggressive campaign, was the 
sale of a large shipment to a retailer in 
Kansas City. He got busy and put on a 
sale and disposed of fifty thousand pieces 
of aluminum ware in one week. This 
shows that there is business to be had— 
that the consumer can be aroused from 
his lethargy if properly appealed to. 

Many of the outstanding successes of 
the business world have laid their foun- 
dations in hard times. Some of the fail- 
ures today are traceable to the very fact 
that the men at the head of the business 
have never been through a period of de- 
pression. They don’t know how to act or 
what to do. In this connection the pol- 
icy of the late Wilmer Atkinson, for 
many years publisher of The Farm Jour- 
nal is interesting. He is quoted in 
“Printers’ Ink” as saying, “I never paid 
the slightest attention to the general 
business of the country. I kept pegging 
away just the same in good times as in 
the time of depression.” 

The great industries which were head- 
ed by Henry Clay Frick were established 
and put on a going basis during the 
panic. Everyone was getting out of the 
coke business. Frick found a _ banker 
who would finance him in a small way 
and bought valuable properties for a lit- 
tle or nothing. In a few years these 
same properties were making him over a 
million dollars a year. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to belittle the selling efforts of any man- 
ufacturer. It is not our purpose to try 
to make more readers feel that business 
is simply hanging on trees waiting for 
some one to come along and pluck it. 
Far be it from such. But we have found 
that business is no harder to get than it 
was in 1914—1912 and other years when 
we were unaccustomed to having to take 
customers out and buy them a lunch and 
theatre tickets to explain just why we 
could not accept their order, or why their 
shipments were so late. 


“As soon as my subscription expires, 
it should be renewed, as I would feel that 
my desk were not up to date without the 
current copy of Sales Management there- 
on. You may therefore consider this let- 
ter as authority for renewing it.” H. L. 
Errest, Sales Mgr., The Hart & Hegman 
Mfg. Co. 
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Using the Axe on Sample Outfits 


By Eugene Whitmore 


Associate Editor, ‘The Hardware Salesman” 


Some time ago Sales Management carried an editorial advocating the cutting down of sample 
lines. The editorial caused a good deal of comment. pro and con. In an effort to find out just 
what was being done by various concerns to simplify the sample lines Mr. Whitmore made this 
investigation. We think you will agree that it contains a number of good points that are 
worth turning over in your mind, if not putting into practice. 


N an effort to cut down the cost of 
| making up samples for salesmen the 

National Sample Men’s Association 
have been doing good work in reducing 
the size of sample lines. In telling of 
this work Mr. Briant Sando who is sales 
manager of Hibben, Hollweg & Com- 
pany of Indianapolis says “A whole- 
saler in Dallas employing forty sales- 
men was able to reduce the size of his 
line so that he could eliminate one trunk 
from each man’s equipment, without in 
any way impairing the selling value of 
the line as a whole. His records show 
that it costs $800 a year to travel one 
trunk, making a saving of $32,000 a year 
in this one item.” 

“It was formerly customary to display 
Turkish towels in pairs,” said Mr. Sando, 
“but now we cut a towel in four pieces 
and give one piece to each salesman. 


“Our Salesmen formerly labored under a 
load like this” 
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When they become soiled or worn, we 
launder and sell them for wash cloths.” 
This is only one instance mentioned by 
Mr. Sando, but it shows the cost of sam- 
pling by old methods which were in 
vogue when lines were smaller, when ex- 
cess baggage rates were less, and every 
other expenses entering into selling was 
not sky high. 

A complete work shirt used to be sam- 
pled—one for every pattern, or model. 
Now a photo is made, a small mortise 
cut into the photo and a piece of the 
goods inserted in this space. It serves 
the same purpose as a complete shirt, 
with much less the space and weight. 

In many lines the money tied up in 
samples runs into enormous figures. One 
hundred photos of women’s ready to 
wear garments is said to have saved one 
firm $6000 worth of samples employed 
in the old method. The sales have been 
entirely as successful as when the goods 
themselves were displayed. 

The Cruver Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago have recently cut their sam- 
ple lines from two large hand cases to a 
medium sized portfolio or brief case. 
They report greater success with the 
smaller line than ever before with the 
large lines. R. W. Gilliam, General Sales 
Manager tells of their experience in cut- 
ting lines. 

“For years we have had trouble in get- 
ting our salesmen to carry full lines of 
samples. In selling advertising special- 
ties we do not feel that it is a good idea 
to show a buyer a full line at a time—the 
salesmen should sell the idea first—but 
it is often necessary to have a large as- 
sortment of samples at hand before the 
interview is over. 

“Working with one of our southern 
men last year, I was astonished to see 
the condition of his samples, and to 
learn how few he carried. On starting 
to work in the morning he would fill his 
pockets with a dozen items. Before the 
day was over he would mike half a 
dozen trips back to the hotel for more 
samples. 

“On my return to the office I sent him 
a new sample line, in cases similar to 
those illustrated on this page. Every 
item we manufacture was included in 
those two cases. Instead of thanking me 
for making up a new line for him he 
wrote back and remarked that he was no 
pack horse—that he didn’t intend to scab 
on a transfer line now or any time in the 
future. “What shall I do with the 
cases?” he asked as a parting shot to 
assure me that he didn’t intend to carry 
them. 
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“This fellow was too good a salesman 
to lose so I started in to develop a line 
that would be easy to carry, and at the 
same time show a fair assortment of ar- 
ticles. 

“Investigations were started. We found 
the articles taking up all the space were 
not selling. They were constantly get- 
ting out of shape, and in bad condition 
—-it seemed impossible to fasten them 
so as to keep them in place. Other sam- 
ples were ruined when the large ones 
slipped out of place. Some of our men 
who were carrying these large cases 
never took the time to re-arrange their 
samples, and many of the cases were 
simply a jumbled mass of mixed sam- 
ples—none in their proper place. 

“An analysis of the sales records was 
made. We found several of the most 
troublesome items were not selling. One 


“Now this portfolio carrles all necessary 
Samples.” 
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in particular had not been sold once in 
seven months. We discontinued sam- 
pling half a dozen slow sellers, but left 
the illustrations in the price book. With 
these clumsy samples out of the way we 
were able to get together a very attrac- 
tive line which could be carried in an or- 
dinary leather brief case. 

Samples were mounted on plush cov- 
ered pads of binder board. Stout elastic 
bands held them in place. 

With this new case a sales- 


actual samples is to be sure that our 
salesmen are well sold on the idea. Don’t 
be content to show several handsome 
photographs to one or two salesmen and 
let it go at that. A systematic campaign 
should be carried out to thoroughly 


“sell” the salesmen and the buyers as 
well, on the idea of sampling with pho- 
tographs. 

One large notion house making a large 
line of ladies’ purses, vanity bags, hair 


they had neglected to show the salesmen 
the advantages of selling from photo- 
praghs. The merchants were neglected 
entirely. A couple of letters written to 
every customer in advance of the sales- 
man’s call would have saved the day. 
The letter should point out the saving in 
time, the ease of making selections from 
photographs, and assure the customer 
that any misunderstandings arising from 


the use of photographs would be 
promptly and __ satisfactorily 
adjusted. 


man can remove one pad from 
his case and show the buyer 
only those items which may 
interest him. Instead of open- 
ing up a big case full of the 
entire line of samples, and 
confusing the buyer, a few 
samples may be shown at a 
time. This enables the sales- 
man to concentrate on a few 
items—or one item, and great- 
ly reduce the time consumed 
in each interview. 

We have always had trouble 
with salesmen who insist on 
leaving a sample with the 
prospect. When a buyer sees 
that keeping a sample leaves 
a blank space in a case, he is 
not so apt to request permis- 
sion to keep it. 

Our men work on commis- 
sion entirely; we cannot dic- 
tate to them which samples 
they are to carry, but by mak- jj 
in git easy for them to carry lf 
the entire line we have greatly 
increased their efficiency.” 

The use of photographs to 
replace actual samples is 
growing rapidly, and more and 
more the buyers are becoming 
accustomed to buying from 
photographs. There is no real 
objection to buying most lines 
from photographs. Often the 
buyer will conjure up some 
fancied objection in his mind. 
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Books or portfolios of pho- 
tographs when used in con- 
junction with sample lines 
often save many orders. A 
salesman for a concern manu- 
facturing a large line of floor, 
piano and table lamps finds 
that a book of photographs 
aids materially in getting the 
buyers to visit the sample 
rooms. As may be imagined 
a line of this kind is very 
bulky and cannot be taken to 
the buyer’s store or office. 

Often the salesman finds the 
buyer unwilling to visit the 
sample room. “Sorry, but I 
am stocked up on all lamps”, 
says the buyer, “wouldn’t be 
any use for me to take up 
your time and mine going 
over to the sample room—see 
you next time.” 

“I’m sorry you haven’t the 
time to come over to the sam- 
ple room—but just a moment, 
let me show you some brand 
new items we just made up— 
here are photographs of afew 
of the leaders.” 

The salesman exhibits a 
book of hand colored photo- 
graphs. Often the buyer be- 
comes interested to the point 
of placing a small order from 
the photographs, or in con- 
senting to visit the sample 
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Few buyers examine an article 
closely — especially on staple 
lines, when buying from a well 
knewn house. They have their 
memoranda before them, show- 
ing the amount of the various 
articles purchased last year. The photo- 
graph will serve adequately to remind 
him, and show the style. Where new or 
unusual fabrics are used a swatch can 
be fastened to the photograph. 

Instead of carrying a whole “flock” of 
coats, many clothing salesmen are now 
carrying one or two coats, and large 
photographs of all other styles, the pho- 
tographs being adequate to show the 
style variations, such as pockets, lapels, 
buttons, cut, fit of back, ete. Swatch 
books serve to show the materials. 

The Standard Oil Company formerly 
sold Christmas tree candles from actual 
samples. Now they are photographed, 
actual size and colored. A beautiful pic- 
ture is the result, that actually appears 
more interesting than the samples. No 
trouble was found in maintaining sales 
when photographs were first used. 

The first-thing to be considered when 
you start to substitute photographs for 
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Photo by Stadler 


No wonder this salesman smiles. 
this trunk full of samples and sell just as many goods from 


Chicago 


The portfolio of photographs in his hand 


ornaments, buckles, popular priced jew- 
elry, ete., had a discouraging experi- 
ence with photographs simply because 
they neglected to sell their salesmen on 
the idea. 


They invested nearly $8,000 in making 


photographs of the entire line. The ar- 
ticles were shown actual size. The pho- 


tograph book was over a foot thick. 
When the salesmen started on their first 
trips with the photographs the mer- 
chants began to kick. “We never bought 
from anything but actual samples—what 
are you trying to put over?” they asked. 
The salesmen contracted a bad case of 
stage fright and wrote and wired the 
house for actual samples. The season 
was advancing, and quick action was 
necessary. Without making any endea- 
vor to sell the salesman on the idea, the 
photographs were scrapped and the en- 
tire line sampled as formerly. 

The sole trouble lay in the fact that 
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He has been able to ditch 


rooms. 

Where salesmen handle big 
lines similar to this, they can 
often make many little side 
trips to smaller nearby towns, 
and sell from photographs. The 
lamp salesman told me that he always 
made towns like South Bend, Joliet, El- 
gin, Aurora, Kenosha, etc., out of Chi- 
cago. It would be too expensive and 
slow to carry the entire line, but the 
book of photographs is easily carried, 
and considerable business booked, which 
would be unprofitable if the entire line 
of samples were carried. 

Many candy manufacturers now equip 
their men with books of photographs 
showing their lines instead of constantly 
sending fresh candy to be eaten up by 
buyers. 

There are so many ways to use the ax 
on sample lines and cut travelling costs, 
but we have undertaken to mention only 
a few examples. There are few lines or 
articles which cannot be materially les- 
sened in bulk, size, or weight by judic- 
ious trimming, use of photographs, or 
swatches. The present costs of travel- 

(Continued on Page 374) 
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Sales Managers I Have “Fired” 


A Manufacturer of Automobile Accessories 
Relates His Painful Experience in 
Selecting a Sales Manager 


HE Sales Manager had come to us, 

\ highly recommended and with an 

excellent record of past achieve- 
ments. But, at the expiration of our six 
months’ agreement, I knew that he was 
not for us. I called him into the office 
and said as much. His indignation was 
great. 

“You don’t call six months a real 
test?” he said, “I can’t get things whip- 
ped into shape in that time. A square 
deal is a square deal, and I do not con- 
sider that I have been given one.” 

“You'll never see this problem 
through,” I answered as quietly as I 
could, “in some other job in some other 
business you’ll duplicate your past per- 
formances. Why not play fair with us 
and with yourself and accept the situa- 
tion gracefully?” 


But he left in a huff. 


As a Sales Manager, he had been a 
dismal failure. 


And now permit me to explain the cir- 
cumstances. Our product was a new au- 
tomobile accessory. It could be sold only 
six months in the year, because it was a 
winter proposition. 


Yet it was an exceedingly worthy and 
necessary article, giving full value re- 
ceived. At the cost of manufacture, we 
could afford to spend around fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year on advertising and 
sales promotion alone. The sales man- 
ager had charge of advertising. 


The Intercepted Letter 


I happened to intercept a letter writ- 
ten by the sales manager to a Chicago 
friend. He was asking for advice and 
help. He admitted defeat. Up to date, 
the advertising was not selling the goods 
and work done with the jobber and for 
him, as well as for the dealer, had pro- 
duced no satisfactory results. We were 
standing still. 


The executives of the company, at the 
expiration of the six months, sensed that 
a round peg was in a square hole. The 
sales manager did not believe in his own 
product. He doubted that it would ever 
sell. He was not sure of himself. 


It has been my experience that if a 
sales manager does not have that almost 
spiritual faith in his own product and 
works, then he will never make a suc- 
cess. He might have been good at some 
other proposition, but he was destined 
to forever flounder with us. And he was 
fired. 

The man who followed him was also a 
failure. It is no uncommon thing, I 
might state in passing, for a firm to do a 
deal of experimenting before it finds its 
man. Our struggles to attain this objec- 
tive point numerous morals. That they 
cover a great many years is aside from 
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the point. This story concerns firing sales 
managers and why. 

The son of one of our executives took 
the office of sales manager. He was col- 
lege bred, smart as a whip, and young. 
His initiative was unquestioned. 

But we soon found that Arthur was 
“too kind”. He was forever playing to 
his men. He did not want to hurt feel- 
ings. He was an easy boss. If a man 
made a mistake, he smiled it away and 
continued to give him another chance, 
until, unconsciously, he*encouraged bad 
habits. 

I believe, most thoroughly, in the Sales 
Manager who encourages men. 

The efficient Sales Manager is the man 
who knows how to temper mistakes and 
errors of judgment, in others, with “an- 
other chance”. 

But our new find leaned away over the 
other way. 

He was literally afraid to speak 
harshly to anyone and as a consequence, 
he was constantly imposed upon. 

No one ever saw him in a pot. 

He wore one of those inveterate ma- 
chine-made smiles that finally get on 
your nerves. His men were polite to him 
to his face but laughed at him behind 
his back. 


Sales Managers require strategic tem- 
peraments. 

They should, really, be several types 
of men in one. 


Arthur Was Spineless 

Arthur was as soft as mush. He be- 
lieved, and it was his policy, to win men 
and make records, by always being pleas- 
ant and of seeking the lines of least 
resistance. It was easy come and easy 
go with Arthur. When men would re- 
turn from the road and report ‘bad busi- 
ness’ he would not seek the reason. He 
accepted their statement. He merely 
asked them to try again and see what 
they could do. He was never known to 
fire a man for incompetence, for insub- 
ordination. He did not have the heart 
to call a man in on the carpet and rake 
him over the coals. 

Here was a Sales Manager who be- 
lieved that one of the chief essentials of 
his position was to be “popular” with his 
own department and his own men. There 
are inevitable times when it is necessary 
to be hard, cold, indifferent to feelings, 
and with a strange absence of sentiment. 
This boy was not built along these lines. 
And again we were without a sales man- 
ager. 

As an interlude, I might recall the 
case of “Major K”, who was Sales Man- 
ager for a firm in our own town. 

He was just the direct opposite of our 
friend Arthur. 
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He had been a military man the bet- 
ter part of his life. For nine years, he 
was connected with a military academy. 
During the War, he made additional rec- 
ords, both at home and abroad. 

Not a single spark of humor or of hu- 
man toleration relieved the monotony and 
set firmness of Major K. 

He took everything seriously. He was 
never known to unbend. 

He ruled with an iron hand that was 
sometimes cruel. In other words, he 
leaned over the other way too far. His 
men detested him. They deliberately set 
out to get the best of him, to deceive 
him, to double cross him, regardless of 
the firm and of business. They would 
rather antagonize him, in a subtle way, 
than please him. 

And he had a cutting tongue. 

I have never met a man who could 
hurt feelings in such a polished, clever, 
sword-like fashion. 

And if there is one thing a sales force 
will never forgive, it is the man who 
hurts feelings, intentionally. 

Major K drove his department, from 
stenographers up. He would allow no 
discussions, no arguments. His men were 
not only afraid of him but they avoided 
interviews. And human intercourse and 
exchange of ideas is more necessary in 
a sales department than anywhere else. 
It is the life of the party. 


He Developed “New Yorkitus” 

Another Sales Manager, employed 
later by the same house, developed the 
not unusual trait of “New York-itus.” 

Know what that means? 

I’ll tell you in frank language. The 
factory and main offices were located 
more than one hundred miles from the 
metropolis. 

It was a small town and a rather 
sleepy, drowsy, one, with no theatres, 
and no excitement. 

The Sales Manager detested this sort 
of thing. He had been reared in a large 
city and he missed it. 

Not even a handsome salary could re- 
compense him for the change in his per- 
sonal habits and desires. 

And he was forever discovering appar- 
ently good reasons why it was necessary 
for him to go to New York. 

He manufactured these reasons whole- 
sale. 

And the firm always stood the expense 
in mileage and in hotel bills. 

But the upshot of it was, that more 
time was spent along the great white 
way, in theatres, at dinners, ete., than 
on actual business, and another man 
soon came to take his place. I know 
more Sales Managers who have gone on 
the rocks because of the temptation to 
leave their base of supplies, than I would 
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care to mention. The Sales Manager 
receives numerous temptations. When 
he goes to a large city he is beset by 
professional male vampires, who seek to 
“show him a good time”. Contrary to 
the general impression, the old commer- 
cial drummer scheme has not entirely 
disappeared. A great many men and 
concerns think that the quickest route 
to favoritism, is a pair of theatre tickets 
and a fancy dinner. The entertainment 
committee is still very much on the job. 

Our next Sales Manager was one of 
those “Please-the-boss” fellows. 

From the very start, he assumed that 
the very best way to hold his job was to 
rub everybody the right way. 

He made this a fine art. 

Nothing that he ever did was purely 
on his own initiative. He did things be- 
cause he thought they would please peo- 
ple higher up in the organization. 

It is as dangerous as taking drugs. 

While he possessed excellent ideas and 
and schemes of his own he never con- 


sulted himself first. His own ideas were 
put to sleep in favor of what would 
“please the Committee.” 

For a year and a half he put it over. 

A Sales Manager can last that long— 
and longer—by following this false God. 

It works wonderfully for a while. 

But what the big folks like and want 
is not always what they should have. 

Every live Sales Manager knows this. 

I was not long in finding the fellow 
out. At first, I was very fond of him and 
approved of his methods. It was my per- 
sonal prediction that, at last, we had 
found our man. 

And then, gradually, I made the dis- 
covery, that I was being given injections 
of good fellowship. He never crossed 
me, he never questioned anything I did. 
If he submitted an idea, and I was averse 
to it, he promptly agreed with me, and 
changed his entire process of reasoning. 
All he wanted was to please me. 

Then I deliberately set a trap for him. 

He brought in a very excellent idea 
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and I challenged it. I said I thought it 
was all wrong. Without a word, he 
rubbed his chin and said: 

“TI guess you’re right.” 

And all the while I knew that he 
guessed no such thing. 

He was merely rubbing my fur the 
right way. 

And he joined the great majority of 
Sales Managers for in the end, we would 
have no Sales Manager at all. We would 
merely have a man who refused to use 
his own brains and who assimilated the 
ideas of others, right or wrong. 

Such a man is a real peril to any or- 
ganization. 

We tried out the type of Sales Mana- 
ger who “played the advertising agency 
game.” 

Here is a nice bird! , 

The Sales Manager in our shop was 
also director of advertising. We were not 
large enough to arrange it otherwise. 
The agency placing the business, as soon 
as he was installed, began to feed him 
pap. Nothing was too good for Mr. G. 

And Mr. G. ate it alive. 

He liked the idea of being kow-towed 
to. They made a little tin god of him. 
He was it, with brackets around. 

What happens under such circum- 
stances? 

We were led into doing things that we 
should not have done. We used mediums 
that were not good for us. We had no 
intermediate between our yearly expen- 
diture for advertising and the agency 
placing the advertising. And the agency 
with the best intentions in the world, 
made bad suggestions, offered sugges- 
tions that needed inside analysis and 
censorship. 

There was a love match on between 
the Sales Manager and the advertising 
agency. 

They sat on the same roost and billed 
and cooed until there was nothing to it 
but the inevitable—which always hap- 
pened. 

Sales Managers are human. 

You can expect them to be nothing 
else. 

A man who has made a record in one 
place will be just the wrong man at an- 
other desk. 


Merchandising Studies of 
the States 


Sales managers who would develop a 
sympathetic understanding of the char- 
acteristics of the various states would 
do well to read Archer W. Douglas’ last 
book, “Me-vchandising Studies of The 
States”. 

History, immigration, climate, topog- 
raphy, and natural resources of several 
of our leading states are analyzed with 
a view to providing an accurate insight 
into the future sales possibilities. 

An accurate, readable and interesting 
work which should be of interest to 
many sales managers doing a national 
business. Those who do not have time to 
travel widely and learn the character- 
istics, ideals, and individualities of our 
different states, will find this book a 
gold mine of information seldom obtain- 
able except by first hand study. 
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Courtesy Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


How the Railroads Buy 


Are You Getting Your Share of the Millions of Dollars that the 


Spending this Year? 


SUBSCRIBER to Sales Manage- 
A ment in Ohio had for several 

years been flirting with the rail- 
road market. He was sure that the rail- 
roads bought a great deal of the things 
he made. But somehow or other he didn’t 
seem to have any “luck” selling them. So 
he asked us to help him. 

We investigated and found that all his 
efforts had been directed at the purchas- 
ing agent. About all the satisfaction he 
had been able to get was “Right now I 
haven’t any requisitions for products 
similar to yours, but when I do I’ll be 
glad to give you a chance.” But it 
seemed the chance didn’t come, and this 
manufacturer felt as if there must be 
some under-ground channels to be trav- 
elled in getting your goods in use by the 
railroads. 

He made a common mistake—one that 
is made by many salesmen and many 
large firms who are not familiar with 
this vast market. They fail to take into 
consideration the fact that the man who 
is to use the article or product is the 
man who is likely to have a voice in the 
selection and specification of the various 
items he uses. 

“Find the consumer” may well be 
adapted as a slogan for any organiza- 
tion wishing to sell to the railroads. The 
man who is to use your product is the 
man you want to see first. Not always 
the man who is actually to use the prod- 
uct, but the man who is responsible for 
its use. 

The purchasing agent is the official 
trader for a gigantic organization—hav- 
ing little authority over what is actually 
used. He is there to buy the material 
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This Article May 
Get a Still Larger Share 


that the various department or division 
heads order. If they order John Jones 
pumps he wouldn’t dare buy John Smith 
pumps simply because they might be a 
few dollars cheaper. 

Apparently the railroad market is a 
simple one. It would seem that it would 
be easy to get the business when you 
consider that 140 railroads control over 
87% of the mileage of the country. But 
this does not mean that 140 individuals 
will constitute the purchasing authority 
of this amount of mileage. Iron, steel, 
coal, rails, and ties may be purchased 
by specification, and selected from a 
price standpoint, but the thousands of 
articles each having individual merits 
are purchased on this point, and secured 
upon particular designation. 

Selling the latter class of article does 
not mean convincing the superintendent 
of motive power, chief engineer or other 
executive in charge of mechanical equip- 
ment, maintenance of way and _ struc- 
tures, signals or electrical equipment. 
Aside from these chief executives in 
charge of departments the opinions and 
recommendations of shop superintend- 
ents, master mechanics, road foremen, 
supervisors of machinery and tools, su- 
pervisors of track, bridges, buildings, 
signals, foremen in charge of work, ag- 
gregating thousands in number, all have 
their weight in selecting an article of 
product. 

The multitude of varying conditions 
under which much of the railroad equip- 
ment must be operated necessitates the 
most careful selection of materials and 
supplies; how can the executive in his 
general office know the conditions which 
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Railroads are 


Help You to 


will confront a piece of machinery 01 
equipment out on the plains, or in the 
mountains. The “man on the job” must 
be constantly consulted. 

Consider climatic conditions alone. A 
certain material that is perfectly good 
in the high, dry climate traversed by a 
portion of the Southern Pacific, would 
be entirely unsuited to the swamp re- 
gion of Louisiana which as also served 
by this road. 

All these complications of this market 
must be taken into careful consideration, 
and before an attempt is made to secure 
any business you should have facts at 
hand. You should know who is to use 
your product, who is responsible for its 
use, who will finally O.K. the requisi- 
tion, who will make the various tests, 
and whether or not it is suited for use 
along the entire system. In some parts 
of the country labor is much cheaper 
than in others; again it is more skilled, 
and requires better tools, or can use 
more complicated devices. It is up to 
you to find these things out—not the 
railroads. 

A construction estimate based on traf- 
fic expansion, trade, population, growth 
of the country, etc., reveals a need for 
the expenditure of over $6,000,000,000 in 
the next three years. This estimate con- 
siders only the new investments required 
to bring the railroad facilities abreast 
with the needs of American commerce. 
It includes nothing which should be 
bought for ordinary maintenance. Among 
these requirements we find: 

Additional Main Track $1,250,000,000 
Grade revision, cut offs — 


elimination of curves, ete. 600,000,000 
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Engine House and Shops. 250,000,000 
Station Buildings .. 800,000,000 
Freight Cars 2c. 1,662,000,000 
Passenger Cars o.n.cccccccccesccccssnee 532,000,000 
Shop Equipment ...... 61,000,000 
Locomotives. ................. Riya tar . 702,000,000 


To bring to your attention the size of 
the market we can only give a brief 
glimpse into the thousands of items the 
railroads use annually. 

Railroads manufacture and sell only 
one product-—transporation—but in the 
various activities necessary to get this 
product on the market, so to speak, they 
get into almost every conceivable endea- 
vor. This means that they are buyers of 
practically every product sold. There 
are 300,000 railroad buildings, ranging 
from the little one room shed depot at a 
cross road, erected because some farmer 
has a pull with the state railroad com- 
mission, to the block square, twenty or 
thirty story office building or thousand 
room hotel, to say nothing of passenger 
terminals which are small cities in them- 
selves. 

Here is a condensed schedule of a few 
items used by a large eastern and west- 
ern system operating with their sub- 
sidiaries about 13.5% of the equipment 
and 7% of the mileage. 


Tools and machinery . 
Axles, all kinds . 
Hose, ' belting, rubber goods 


$9,039.767 
492,000 


packing, ete. ........... . 1,565,000 
Cotter pins, lay screws and 

screws one 144,000 
Injectors, lubricators, steam 

and air gauge parts ........ 418,000 
Fire brick, fire clay, ete.................. 1,184,342 
Oils—illuminating and_lubri- 

cating, grease and waste....... 4,025,256 
Paints, oils and varnishes ............ 2,807,450 
Electrical material, including 

PN DEES TER Ie 4,256,232 
Tinware, buckets, cans, etc. 104,595 


Remember the above estimate covers 
only material used on 7% of the mileage 
of the country. 

A vast amount of educational work is 
constantly necessary to secure and hold 
the business of the railroads. They are 
aggressive in looking for new ways and 
means of adding to their efficiency, de- 
creasing operating and maintenance 
costs, etc. The lumber industry has suf- 
fered a loss of millions due to the ag- 
gressive educational work of the con- 
crete, steel, cement ,and other industries 
selling competitive products. Yet with 
the vast increase in the use of substi- 
tutes for lumber and timber the rail- 
roads still consume over 14% of the en- 
tire timber cut of the country. 

When it comes to division of authority 
for making purchases and recommenda- 
tions or requisitions there is no such 
thing as standard practice. It will be 
found that entirely different men on dif- 
ferent railroads will be the deciding fac- 
tors; in many roads these same differ- 
ences will actually occur in the purchase 
of the same article on different divisions 
of the same system. 

To illustrate this difference let us take 
a couple of instances. Take the matter 
of flooring. Often the details such as 
specifications for flooring are not de- 
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cided upon until long after construction 
has started. 

When the Grand Central station of 
New York was being built, they laid sev- 
eral different kinds of flooring in an aisle 
in the old station. These sections were 
subjected to exactly the same amount of 
wear. Several years were required to 
complete the building, and in those years 
millions of people passed over the floor- 
ing being tested in the aisle in the old 
building. 

By the time the contractors were 
ready to lay the permanent flooring they 


Railroads Will Buy 
This Year 
120,000,000 ft. insulated wire 

750,000 spark plugs 

200,000 doz. brooms 
$2,000,000 wire rope 

Over 2,600 bldgs. each year 
Use 6,500,000 gal. paint 
Use 20,000,000 fence posts 
900,000 gross boxes matches 
72,000 gal. liquid toilet soap 
23,500 cases laundry soap 
46,700 gross cakes toilet soap 
14% total lumber of country 
700,000 electrical fuses 


Courtesy—Railway Age. 


knew from the tests which kind of floor- 
ing they wanted to use. 

Details such as this in large projects 
are worked out after the general plans 
have been decided upon. Two men gen- 
erally have charge of this, working un- 
der the direction of the chief engineer 
and the architect. All materials are in- 
vestigated and the final recommenda- 
tions submitted to the general manager 
for approval. 

In the case of small buildings such as 
a shop, local station, freight house, ete., 
this work will probably be handled from 
the office of the division engineer. But 
on one road the final decision might rest 
with different men, who would be gov- 
erned largely by the recommendations 
of the men directly in charge of or re- 
sponsible for the work. This shows the 
importance of locating and selling the 
man on the job. 


Suppose a certain- creek or river is 
subject to treacherous over-flows. The 
man in charge of bridges and buildings, 
the superintendent of maintenance of 
way, the division engineer, or any one of 
several others may make recommenda- 
tions which would end in the purchase of 
certain bridge building materials. So it 
will be seen that it is necessary to work 
hand in hand with a number of different 
men in each organization. 


It is absolutely necessary that your 
salesmen be able to “talk the language” 
of the railroad men. A salesman who 
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would be a howling success in selling 
dealers might—and probably would—fall 
down miserably in selling to the rail- 
roads. He must be familiar with their 
problems, their systems, their methods, 
and know how to handle the varied types 
of men with whom he may come in con- 
tact, from the highly educated chief en- 
gineer, down to the burly, but good na- 
tured foreman. 

As in army work it is necessary to “go 
through channels”, starting at the bot- 
tom and working up through the various 
states of authority. Whenever possible 
a well organized railway department 
should be in charge of all sales to the 
railroads, manned entirely by men who 
appreciate railroad methods and prob- 
lems. 

The experience of a large roller bear- 
ing company is interesting. They main- 
tain an“aggressive new business depart- 
ment and in its search for new fields and 
uses for roller bearings made an investi- 
gation of the railroad market. They 
found that there were 125,000 small 
motor and hand cars in use on American 
railroads, which meant that there 
were over a half million bearings on 
which roller bearings were not at the 
time being used. The roller bearing sales 
manager decided that their logical mar- 
ket would be found among the manufac- 
turers of these motor cars. They were 
approached, but attempts to sell them 
met with failure in every instance. The 
manufacturers did not see the necessity 
of adding an item which might not be 
appreciated. They felt that on account 
of selling cars for round figures they 
could not add this cost to each car. It 
looked as if equipping the cars with 
roller bearings would subtract several 
dollars from their profits. They turned 
down the proposition, and it seemed as if 
this market was hopeless. 


Rather than give up, a campaign of 
education was directed to the men in the 
railroad organizations responsible for 
the use and up keep of these small motor 
cars. Advertisements were prepared 
showing added ease in operation of 
roller bearing cars. It was shown that 
the section gangs would not wear them- 
selves out in “pumping” the hand driven 
cars to work, and that a great saving 
in gasoline could be made in the case of 
motor driven cars. 


This educational work directed at the 
man on the job soon began to show re- 
sults. After it had been under way a 
short time the railroads began to specify 
roller bearings for their hand and motor 
cars. The motor car manufacturers were 
glad to equip their cars with roller bear- 
ings just as soon as they knew the rail- 
roads would appreciate it, and were will- 
ing to pay for the added cost. 

Educational work of this kind affords 
a vast opportunity for breaking into the 
railroad market. When a road purchases 
any kind of equipment they often specify 
the kind of parts to be used. In the pur- 
chase of a locomotive they specify the 
type of super heaters, boilers, grates, 
lighting equipment, valves, etc. 

Sales managers should be careful to 
see that every possible department is 
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Three years ago the output of the Thermoid Rubber 

Company was split up among 73 separate products. 

Today, with greatly increased volume, production is 

concentrated on 7 articles: Thermoid-Hardy Universal 

Joint Couplings; Thermoid Brake Lining; Thermoid 

Tires—fabric and cord; tubes and reliners; clutch 
facings; radiator hose 


Line reduced from 73 products 
to 7—volume trebled 


How can manufacturers maintain standardization 
adopted during the war in the face of 
growing competition? 


rs UT of 303 types of plows only pressure to add variations in size, style 


65 will be manufactured after and color. 


December 31.” “75% of the sizes Suggestions from salesmen, demands 
and types of stoves and furnaces have from jobbers, requests from consumers 
been eliminated.” are being constantly brought to their 
Announcements like these were com- attention. 
mon during the war. They are represen- Will it be possible to maintain volume 
tative ofa movement that affected almost on a reduced line as this pressure in- 
every branch of American industry. creases? Clearly the manufacturer who 
For some manufacturers this standard- | merely took advantage of abnormal de- 
ization was merely temporary and has al- mand will be forced to add to his line. 
ready disappeared. Some few have made Is this necessary? 


it a permanent policy in production. Other companies are building perma- 


Many others find themselves today at — nent volume on standardized products. 
the turning-point. While factories were In the last three years the Thermoid 
oversold, while demand was still out- Rubber Company has reduced its line 


running supply, these firms found iteasy from 73 products to 7 and has trebled 
to take advantage of the many econo- its total business. 


mies of standardization. 


And this increasing volume on a few 


k But what will ae now asthe mar- —_ products is not based on temporary con- 
et vi, a normai—as competition —= ditions. It rests on a firm foundation— 
StOWS Keener! on anenlightened consumer demand, cre- 


Already manufacturers are under ated and kept alive by sound advertising. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company has had the privilege of 
co-operating with this manufacturer and with many others in 
making possible the economies of standardized production. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO . BOSTON ° CINCINNATI ‘ LONDON 
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The Ex-Salesman Who Preys 
on Your Good Will 


Special Washington Correspondence 


NSTANCES have become all too nu- 
f merous in recent years where sales 
have failed, after a connection was 
severed, to hand over, in good faith, that 
part of the canvassing outfit which is 
expressive of the prestige of the house 
and maintains sales momentum. More- 
over, until the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion showed its willingness to give first 
aid, it was difficult to reach correctively, 
the ex-salesmen who juggled names. 
Precedent for interference by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has been estab- 
lished in the issuance this spring of a 
“complaint” against Austin Bond, doing 
business under the trade name of Bond 


Brothers & Company, New York City. 
According to the information uncovered 
in the preliminary investigation that 
prompted the Trade Commission to de- 
mand an explanation, Austin Bond was, 
for some time, the New York sales rep- 
resentative of Bond Brothers & Com- 
pany of San Francisco, Calif., a firm 
founded by his brothers, Vincent Bond 
and Philip Bond. When the San Fran- 
cisco firm discontinued its New York 
agency, the brother in charge apparently 
conceived the idea of taking over the 
good-will, without so much as saying by 
your permission, to his former employer. 
Not only did he continue to do business 


If These Are Your Problems— 
_ Write For Our Suggestions 
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petitive Field. 


Right Price. 


Helping Salesmen Sell in a Buyer's Market. 


Increasing Sales and Decreasing Sales 


Developing More Orders From Your Inquiries. 
Securing Wider Distribution by Mail. 
Making the Jobber Really Work With You. 
Getting the Retailer to Push Your Line. 
Marketing a “Hard-to-sell” Product. | 
Introducing a New Product. | 
Making Your Line Stand Out in a Com- | 


10 Satisfying the Buyer That Your Price is the 


11 Making the Prospect Say,“I Will Buy Now!’’ 
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under the trade name Bond Brothers & 
Co., as though there had been no change 
of status, but, according to the evidence 
obtained by the Trade Commission, he 
also appropriated the trade-mark “Sun 
Brand” which was originated by his 
brothers and has been continuously in 
use by the Pacific Coast firm. 

Perhaps this easy-going salesman fig- 
ured that the circumstance that in 1917 
the western partnership was dissolved, 
Philip Bond retiring, gave him a loop- 
hole for trade name appropriation. The 
Federal Trade Commission took no cog- 
nizance, however, of this possible tech- 
nicality, it being shown that Vincent 
Bond has continued the business under 
the original firm name, with the full 
knowledge and consent of his brother. 
The censor at Washington found, indeed, 
ample evidence of confusion in the trade 
and on the part of the general public, 
to warrant issuance of a summons. 

The circumstances of this current mis- 
adventure in salesmanship seem to in- 
dicate that the more rope that is taken 
by an ungrateful ex-representative the 
more certain he is to hang himself. The 
Trade Commission was the more readily 
moved to action when it was shown that 
Austin Bond had not only lifted the 
trade-mark and corporate name of his 
former principal but had gone so far as 
to make use of letterheads similar in 
style and form to the stationery of the 
San Francisco house and carrying, as a 
final imitative touch, the code address 
used by the pioneer house. Small won- 
der that the Trade Commission brought 
an indictment charging that the effect of 
the duplication was to mislead. 

Up to this time virtually the only re- 
dress against the salesman, who trans- 
fers his affections but in so doing is un- 
duly reminiscent, has been that obtain- 
able under the common law against un- 
fair competition. And that has not al- 
ways sufficed. For example, in the case 
of Sultzbach Clothing Company versus 
Balsam an injunction was refused when 
it was sought to call a halt on advertis- 
ing that proclaimed the new connection 
of an individual of recognized standing 
as a salesman. Particularly exasperat- 
ing to not a few American sales mana- 
gers has been the action of erstwhile 
foreign sales representatives in retain- 
ing possession of trade-marks. 

The situation in long-range selling is 
complicated by the fact that an ex-sales- 
man may have legal justification that is 
presumably lacking in the case of the 
salesman in the domestic field who neg- 
lects to lower the familiar sales flag. 
The foreign representative or ex-repre- 
sentative has a property right in the 
sales symbol under which he has been 
operating because he has, we will sup- 
pose registered the mark in his own 
name in his native country or the coun- 
tries in which he is doing business. Per- 
haps the sales representative may have 
thus taken title to the mark with the 
knowledge and consent of his principal 
in the United States who either did not 
consider the possibility of a change of 
agency relations or proceeded on the as- 
sumption that title would be transferred 
if the seller and his proxy parted com- 
pany. In too few cases have there been 
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What are Your 
Potential Sales 
in the Milwaukee 


MARKET? 


600,000 ready-to-buy consumers live in the Milwaukee market. 
Their needs represent the needs of the United States —a cross 
section of the buying needs of a continent— 


‘As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys!” 


What are the possibilities of your 
product in Milwaukee? —in the 
United States? Determine the po- 
tential sale of your goods in the 
Milwaukee Market and you will 
have a fair idea of what you can 
accomplish with national distribu- 
tion — what national distribution 
will cost, how long it will take, 
how to get it quickly and at the 
least expense. 

There are several reasons why this 
valuable information costs less to 
obtain in Milwaukee than in other 
representative American cities. 
First, it is cheaper to advertise in 
Milwaukee. Just one paper is 
needed to cover the Market. This 
paper is The Journal, which 
reaches daily and Sunday 4 out of 


every 5 English-speaking persons 
in the city. Therefore, only one ad- 
vertising cost is necessary to di- 
rectly influence 80% of this great 
market and indirectly influence 
the other 20%. 


Second, The Journal’s Merchandis- 
ing Service Bureau, having care- 
fully studied its field for many 
years, will extend you valuable co- 
operation in quickly and most eco- 
nomically getting distribution, and 
in the preparation of your cam- 
paign. This service is immediately 
available to Journal clients. The 
Journal’s Market Surveys. will 
prove of the utmost benefit and in- 
terest. It safeguards against “get- 
ting off on the wrong foot” in this 
field—-therefore, in other fields. 


Sales managers are cordially invited io write for further 
particulars and real proof that in The Milwaukee Market 
and the field of Profitable Results the dominant medium is 


The Milwaukee Journal 
First—By Merit 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York 


Harry J. Grant, Pub. 


Chicago 


R. A. Turnquist, Adv. Mgr. 
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In the great New York Metropolitan centre, with a popula- 
tion exceeding 7,600,000, The New York Times is read by the 
largest group of intelligent, prosperous and discriminating per- 
sons ever assembled by any newspaper. 


In 1920 The New York Times published 23,447,395 agate 
lines of advertising—five million lines more than any other New 
York newspaper. 


The New York Times is accorded preference over every 
other New York morning newspaper in advertising under these 
classifications: 


Dry Goods Hotels and Restaurants 
Publishers Railroads and Steamships 
Foodstuffs Building Material 

Men’s Furnishings Furniture 

Automobiles Real Estate 

Department Stores Financial 


Women’s Specialty Shops Jewelry 
Schools and Colleges Boots and Shoes 


Its leadership in advertising indicates the supremacy of The 
New York Times in the home, the library, in educational circles, 
the counting house and among persons who have the means and 
leisure for travel and recreation. It is preferred by the largest 
and most successful advertisers in New York City. 


The Times exercises careful censorship over its advertising 
columns with a view to excluding all that is questionable or mis- 
leading. 


The New York Times. 
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How Our Men Talk Advertising 


By P. S. Salisbury 


Sales Promotion Manager, Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., New York 


Few other concerns have succeeded so well in “cashing” in on their advertising as the folks 
who made the dollar famous. Time after time merchants who wouldn't stock watches on a 
bet, have bought the watch selling opportunity which the Ingersoll man has presented to 
them. Believing that other sales managers, interested in cashing in on advertising too, would 
like to know how Ingersoll do it we have asked Mr. Salisbury to explain their plan. This he 
very kindly does in the following article. 


E are listening in on a talk that 
\ \ a salesman, sent out by his sales 

manager with the general in- 
structions to “talk up our national ad- 
vertising,” is giving to a merchant. 

“You know, we are heavy advertisers, 
Mr. Dealer. We use all the big publica- 
tions of national circulation — the Post, 
Digest, Cosmopolitan and so on—and a 
great many people in your town will see 
our ads and come to your store to buy. 
Here is a proof of our next ad and here 
is a little sketch of a window fixture 
that we have gotten out so that you can 
connect up your window with the adver- 
tising.” And more along the same gen- 
eral lines. 

Now that isn’t such a bad selling talk, 
is it? Thousands of salesmen are get- 
ting big orders with poorer ones. 

But the merchant didn’t buy. As he 
did not give the reason, the salesman 
concluded that the “advertising was not 
pulling” in his territory, and so informed 
his sales manager. 


The Way the Dealer Feels 


Suppose we had the privilege of look- 
ing into that dealer’s mind. Like as not 
we would have seen the brain cells tum- 
bling around in such a manner as to 
form these thoughts: 


“What do I care about national adver- 
tising ? Can’t see that it helps me much. 
Why, here in Terriopolus nobody comes 
to me and tells me that he reads these 
magazines. And I can’t see much in that 
picture of his window piece. Looks 
awfully small. Perhaps the real thing is 
larger than that, but just how much I 
don’t know. Where could I use it any- 
way? Can’t see much in this proposi- 
tion. Nope, I won’t take it.” 

You will have to admit that Mr. Deal- 
er did some pretty straight thinking. 
But suppose the salesman had used this 
selling talk: 


“Mr. Dealer, I want to tell you about 
a campaign we are going to put on that 
will influence at least one out of every 
three of your customers. You know, of 
course, that for a quarter of a century 
we have been constant advertisers, and 
that our reputation and good will is sec- 
ond to none in our field. But we are not 
satisfied in taking a big gun and shoot- 
ing it up towards the heavens with the 
hope that some of the shot will come 
down on the people who can buy our 
product from you. 

“Instead of that we are shooting 
straight at the customers in your com- 
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munity and we have selected the maga- 
zines which are most widely read around 
here. Terriopolus, I understand, has a 
population of 2,500 and there are at least 
2,000 more people in the territory you 
draw from. That makes a total of 4,500 
that are potential customers. We have 
selected magazines that reach these peo- 
ple and if you will follow the proposi- 
tion I am going to outline to you, you 
will be able to draw a very large per- 
centage of these into your store. 

“Of course, we advertise in the Satur- 
day Evening Post because it is read by 
people with tremendous purchasing 
power, its readers have confidence in 
Post advertisements, and the advertis- 
ing pages are read as carefully as the 
stories and articles. But I wouldn’t be 
talking to you about Post advertising if 
I did not know that it would help you. 
There are 2,500 people in your city and 
the official sworn statement of the Curtis 
Publishing Company shows that 207 
come here each week. Figuring on a 
basis of five readers to a magazine, it 
means that more than a thousand of 
your townspeople will get the Post and 
nearly all of them will see our advertis- 
ing. Here is a proof of it, and as we 
always use page 1, we have what is 
probably the best position in the paper. 

“In addition to the Saturday Evening 
Post advertising, we are using the two 
farm papers with the largest circulation 
(he mentions the papers and gives the 
circulation of each in the town) and the 
same advertisement goes into these three 
juvenile publications. 


Painting the Dealer in the Picture 


“Just to have the advertisements in 
these magazines will help you quite a 
lot, of course, but to nowhere near the 
extent that they would if you had a good 
fixture in your window at the same time. 
Here is a finished sample of it—just as it 
will look when you receive it. As I came 
in the door I noticed a place in your win- 
dow where it would look nice but where 
it wouldn’t interfere with your displays 
of other merchandise. If you will step 
up to the front of the store with me I 
will show you just the place where I 
mean (he asks the dealer to go outside 
and then places the fixture in the win- 
dow so that the dealer visualizes just 
how it would look in the window. When 
the dealer comes in he goes on with his 
sales talk). You see that it will stand 
out very well so that passersby, even 
though they may be on the other side of 
the street, will be attracted by it. Scat- 
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ter some of the product around it with 
the price card we will send and then the 
people who read the advertisements will 
be reminded when they pass your store.” 

Of course, it is rather difficult to write 
a sales talk that will apply to an indefi- 
nite article, but I hope that I have got- 
ten over this point: The proper way to 
sell an advertised line is to be specific. 

The salesman who generalizes about 
his advertising, and generalizes about 
the window display helps that his firm 
puts out, is going to have an indifferent 
success at best. He should be provided 
with a portfolio in which all of his ad- 
vertising is reproduced and the publish- 
ers of the leading national magazines 
are now able to supply detailed circula- 
tion statistics. I know of several that 
send out booklets showing circulation by 
cities over 1,000 and others supply the 
circulation by counties. Then, too, there 
are very few fixtures so large that a 
salesman cannot carry them, and it is 
particularly easy for salesmen who 
travel by automobile. 

In addition to the information about 
local towns that can be secured from sta- 
tistics issued by publications, there are 
other facts—and more vital ones—that 
can only be secured in the town. 


Salesmen Must Make Survey 


Our salesmen are instructed to make a 
survey of each town before they start to 
work. After sorting out their individual 
dealer report cards (which give informa- 
tion about the dealer’s merchandising 
ability, stock, rating, previous purchases, 
etc.) they walk up and down the main 
street sizing up the various locations and 
determining the proposition that would 
seem best suited to each dealer. 

They have also found from experience 
that it pays to ask questions from bank- 
ers, the local newspaper men, the post- 
master and others. They try to learn as 
much as possible about the industries of 
each town and the comparative prosper- 
ity of each one. 

In the early months of this year it was 
particularly useful to know—roughly at 
least—the number of salaried people in 
each town. Merchants would be down in 
the mouth because most of the factories 
were closed down or running only on 
part time schedules, and because farm- 
ers have had their incomes cut by de- 
creased selling prices for farm products, 
and so our salesmen needed information 
that was rosy instead of blue. They se- 
cured the best information possible as to 
the number of postoffice employees, mu- 
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nicipal employees, school teachers, po- 
liceemen, salesmen, stenographers — and 
all of the other important forms of live- 
lihood, and then when a_ merchant 
brought up the hard-times argument 
they were able to point out the many 
people in his town who had as much to 
spend as they had in the peak of the 
boom period. 


There is always a tendency for sales- 
men to generalize, and because so many 
are doing it they are finding it increas- 
ingly harder to get retail merchants 
stirred up over national advertising cam- 
paigns. Much has been promised—and 
in proportion to that very little has been 
delivered. 


Just as soon as salesmen representing 
national advertisers get down to earth 
and talk facts that a dealer can under- 
stand, then they will find that these 
dealers will prick up their ears and be- 
come interested. 


New York Life Prohibits 
Reward for New Business 


The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany has notified its employees and 
agents that the giving of any bonus, 
prize or reward or compensation of any 
sort for volume of business, or to the 
winner of a contest where such reward 
or compensation is of more than nomi- 
nal value, is prohibited by the company. 

This announcement affects every mem- 
ber of the New York Life’s organization 
and comes as the result of the announce- 
ment of Jesse S. Philips, New York State 
Superintendent of Insurance, calling at- 
tention to section 97 of the insurance 
law of that state which prohibits the 
giving of such rewards to encourage 
agents in the writing of new business. 
The violation of the provisions of the 
statute constitutes sufficient cause for 
the revocation of the license of any for- 


Some Druggists Sell 
Motor Car Tires 


And yet the drug field is not 
a real market for tires. Could 
the druggist sell your goods? 
Would he do so? And what 
must you do in order to 
secure distribution in this 


field? 


The fundamentalimportance 
of the druggist as a retail out- 
let is concisely stated in our 
recently published book— 
which is the only authorita- 
tive and comprehensive anal- 
ysis of its kind. 


Write for ‘Merchandising Ad- 
vertised Products Through 
Drug Stores’? and “How to 
Judge an Advertising Agency.” 


m™ROSS~ 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members 
American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


Members 
National Outdoor Advtg. Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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eign company and also makes any for- 
eign or domestic company or any person 
guilty of such violation subject to crim- 
inal prosecution. 

Superintendent Philips, in warning the 
life companies against violation of the 
law, said: “The years 1919 and 1920 
show an unprecedented volume of busi- 
ness. Agents and managers reached 
goals which seemed impossible a few 
years ago and their earnings were cor- 
respondingly increased. The reaction in 
business conditions throughout the coun- 
try in many industries is bound to be re- 
flected in the volume of business written 
in the territories over which managers 
and general agents have supervision. 
The resultant temptation to adopt high 
pressure methods for the purpose of 
keeping up their volume of business be- 
comes very strong. Conditions existing 
prior to the Armstrong investigation 
show the undesirable results that will 
come with high pressure methods.” 


For Sales Managers Who 
Buy Printing 


“We want a different style of photo 
of our salesmen for our house organ”, 
“why can’t we ever get a photograph 
that shows our product up right”, “what 
is a good color combination for our new 
labels”. Thousands of questions like this 
come up each month in the modern sales 
department. 

Their answers will be found in a new 
book by Charles W. Hackleman. “Com- 
mercial Printing and Engraving” is the 
title of the new book and it is about the 
most complete work of its kind that has 
come to our notice. 

Everything is made plain, so that the 
layman is not bewildered with technical 
terms and slang. The thousands of il- 
lustrations in the book illustrating every 
point in connection with photography, 
engraving and printing makes every- 
thing clear and affords many opportuni- 
ties for the sales manager to select the 
style and type of photograph, engraving, 
or printing best suited to his needs. 

Sales Management believes that this 
book will make a valuable addition to 
any sales department having anything 
to do with the preparation of printe:l 
matter of any kind, illustrations, engrav- 
ings, etc. The book is published by Com- 
mercial Engraving and Publishing Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A manufacturer may be adjudged 
guilty of deception even though he may 
prove that the dealers selling his prod- 
uct were not fooled. It is claimed that the 
dealer’s familiarity with packages, trade- 
marks, colors, etc., will prevent him 
from being deceived, whereas the aver- 
age consumer may easily be deceived by 
the same package. The courts of Mas- 
sachusetts rendered a decision of guilty 
against The Cutter Tower Company be- 
cause their packages were so “dressed 
up” that they would in all probability 
deceive the ultimate consumer, even 
though those within the trade would no- 
tice the difference in packages. 
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The Data that Comes to My Desk 


By William Maxwell 


Vice-President, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


In reading over some talks made before the Sales Managers’ Club of New York during the 
past few years the following address by Mr. Maxwell seemed to touch on a subject of such im- 
portance to our readers that we decided to print it, even though it may be old to some. 


be, but I think I may have grown 

too old to be a sales manager. I do 
not believe that I could now sit at my 
sales manager’s desk and handle the 
work that he handles. I am a data fiend, 
I should say—and I use that term ad- 
visedly. I admit an occasional reforma- 
tion. My experience with data is al- 
ways, that I have too much or too little. 
I have never been able to strike a happy 
medium, and wonder whether that is 
true with the rest of you. 

Around the whole of my room are 
charts—charts that deal with the actual- 
ities of the business. Our business— 
that is our principal business— is in 
phonographs, the manufacture and sale 
of phonographs. Our phonograph busi- 
ness runs our storage battery business a 
close race because it is, in dollars and 
cents, a little ahead of the storage bat- 
tery business. I devote nearly all my at- 
tention to the phonograph business. It 
has been necessary for us to anticipate 
vur requirements a year ahead. We get 
our jobbers to do business away ahead, 
and then we place our manufacturing 
schedule and the factory tries to manu- 
facture the goods with the result that on 
these particular charts to which I refer 
we have first of all, our manufacturing 
schedule, and then the jobbers’ orders, 
and then the factory’s production and 
shipments. 


[* not a sales manager. I used to 


Too Much Data Is Dangerous 


Now these are very essential facts, 
but in order to check that thing up every 
day —the charts are revised daily. I 
would have to walk around and look at 
the charts with a magnifying glass; and 
I don’t do it. I look at them once a 
month, and it has been my experience 
that one great trouble with data is its 
too frequent recurrence —is having it 
come to you too frequently, so that it 
gets to be an old story as it were. 

Of the various kinds of data that 
come to my desk, I find that the most 
effective are those that summarize the 
happenings of a week, or a month. The 
daily reports—of course, I see all sorts 
of daily reports, naturally — pass over 
my desk and leave not much of an im- 
pression. But we have other reports that 
sum up the events of a week, and the 
events of a month, and these give me 
thought and I study them. 

So the first point I want to make is 
that whatever else a sales manager has 
come to his desk in the form of data, he 
ought to have some periodical data that 
will serve as a sort of index of the busi- 
ness. Of course, daily reports are an 
index, but what you can glean from to- 
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day’s occurrences may not cover a suf- 
ficiently broad field nor give you a suf- 
ficiently detached viewpoint to enable 
you to interpret them. 

Now, back of your index, whether it 
be daily or weekly or monthly, there 
must, of course, be all of the details nec- 
essary to enable you to investigate, or 
have investigated, whatever things sug- 
gest themselves to you from the index. 
I have wallowed around in a maze of 
data until I have come to rely on a 
weekly sales report. It is not necessary 
to go into the details of it; our business 
may not fit yours. But anybody can get 
up a weekly report that would show just 
what the condition of business was in 
respect of sales. When I say weekly 
report, I should say it is a yearly report, 
or two-yearly, or three-yearly report, 
corrected weekly in other words, it is a 
book showing orders and stock on hand 
and shipments, etc., and goes back for 
years, and if you need to make a com- 
parison by figures you can do so, for this 
beok is all you need. 


How We Keep the Data 


“ven that I found was not graphic 
enough, so I had to resort to curve 
sheets. I have a statistician who curves 
or graphs nearly everything that hap- 
pens in our business. I look at these 
things from time to time. I try to look 
at them once a month—they are only 
changed once a month—and I see a few 
things, and then we investigate. We try 
to have all of the stuff that anybody 
could possibly want, if he desires to find 
out the exact why and wherefore of a 
given thing. 

Most of our sales data is kept in geo- 
graphical form. In our phonograph 
business we do our distribution through 
jobbers. We have a couple of branch 
houses, but we treat them just the same 
as we would jobbers. Each of these job- 
bers has a territory or zone. The boun- 
dary lines are determined by the freight 
rates and the service from the respective 
jobbing points, and as a consequence 
State lines are not always boundary 
lines. Then we have the dealers who 
purchase from these jobbers. Under our 
system of business we have a contract 
with each dealer. Accordingly we know 
the name and address of every dealer to 
whom our jobbers sell. For each of these 
dealers we have a card, and it is filed 
geographically. In other words, take a 
given zone—for instance, the Kansas 
City zone. Each of the dealers in that 
zone is recorded on a card that is filed 
in the Kansas City zone. Dealers’ cards 
are filed by counties. Each county has 
a guide card. 
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We have collected a great deal of in 
formation which we got from various 
sources. The Government, as you prob- 
ably all know, issues a statistical bulle- 
tin, and that shows the value of the 
farm lands and the density of popula- 
tion and the number of pigs owned in 
each county; bushels of corn, bales of 
cotton, etc. Then we get information 
from the Rand McNally directory, from 
the Bankers’ Directory we get data con- 
cerning the bank deposits—and from 
other sources we get other information, 
and then we put down a quota for the 
county—the amount of business which 
we think we should get from that county 
in a year. We make pretty good use of 
this information. 


The Population Was “Dense” 

Once in a while we make very stupid 
use of it. Occasionally one of our young 
men who has correspondence to do seems 
to interpret these statistics rather amaz- 
ingly, which reminds me of a story | 
read as I came in on the train. A school 
mistress had her little boys write an 
essay about London, and one of them 
started off. by saying “The people of 
London are very stupid.” She said to the 
boy, “Why do you say the people of Lon- 
don are very stupid?” and the boy re- 
plied that he had read it in one of the 
school books. The school mistress asked 
him where he had read it, and the boy 
replied that he had read in one of the 
school books that the population of Lon- 
don was very dense. Our interpretation 
of the statistics which we take out of 
that book sometimes is a good deal like 
the interpretation that little boy had put 
on the statement about the density of 
the population of the city of London, un- 
forunately. But we do get a great deal 
of benefit from it. 

Surprising as it may seem, the infor- 
mation which we thus obtain is some- 
times apparently unknown to our jobbers 
that is to say, we are occasionally, able 
by our research work to learn things and 
get things on a given territory which our 
jobbers travelling that territory do not 
get. I seldom have recourse to these 
card files, but we have men going over 
them constantly. We do not use a tickler 
system. We resort to metal clips as sig- 
nals. Now I get out there once in a great 
while as a sort of check up. I may run 
through the Kansas file just to see what 
is doing. Our jobbers report monthly 
their sales to the dealer. The dealers 
are supposed to report their sales to us, 
but that, of course, is not a thing that 
can be kept right up to date, and we can- 
not rely on the reports that the dealers 
make, but the jobbers do report monthly 
the sales they make to dealers. 
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This New Building, Erected, Occupied and Owned 
by Buckley, Dement & Co., Direct Mail Specialists 


Our Highly Organized Methods and Equip- 
ment Are an Asset for Any Advertiser 


The Pinch Hitter— 


Successful business men and experienced ad- 
vertising managers know that Direct Mail 
Advertising is the Pinch Hitter of Advertising. 
When you need business—need it right now— 
today—it’s the best bet of any form of adver- 
tising and selling you can employ. 


Use it—but use it intelligently—with a plan 
behind it—with good list and good copy. 


Costly mistakes are made in the name of Direct Mail 
Advertising, because the amateur dabbles in it— 
altogether too much. 


Use the services of this seasoned organization—fifteen 
years’ pioneering in Direct Mail—with a staff of able 
counsellors, merchandisers and copy men, which has 
given this house the distinction of being ‘‘First in 
Direct Mail Advertising.”’ 


The financial standing of a firm is usually a key to the 
stability of its organization. Look ours up in Dun 
or Bradstreet—it will stand the test—T7hen write us. 


Buckley, Dement & Co. 


Mail Advertising Service 


Selling Campaigns Planned, Printed; Guaranteed Mailing 
Lists Compiled; Addressing and Mailing; Form Letters 


1308 Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
Telephone Monroe 6100 


A knowledge of your market is important in selling by mail. 


Market Surveys Our service includes a study of territories, products, methods 


of selling, competition, dealer influence, consumer demand, 
accurate determination of right mailing lists and the most effective marketing plans. 
| 
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We supply our travelling men with the 
information which the jobbers give con- 
cerning the purchases of the dealers. 
Thus the salesmen know—they have vir- 
tually a duplicate of our information, 
which they carry around or keep at some 
central point, and they take as much as 
they need when they go out on a trip. 
We have three classes of salesmen. We 
have salesmen who do not sell; and we 
have salesmen who sell for dealers—a 
man who goes to a dealer’s town, and 
stays there a week or more. Then we 
have what we call “mechanical instruc- 
tors.” They are men who go around and 
visit a dealer and endeavor to demon- 
strate to him that mechanical inspection 
and mechanical service constitutes an 
excellent form of sales promotion. The 
motor car representatives here will ap- 
preciate what I mean and the advan- 
tages of it. 


I am afraid I have not given you much 
of an idea of the sort of data we keep, 
but there is one point I want to impress 
on you—that there is a great danger of 
keeping too much data. Everybody who 
has a taste for figures is inclined to over- 
do it, with the result that the object of 
data keeping is largely defeated. 


Now with reference to the correspond- 
ence which should come to a sales man- 
ager’s desk. That, of course, is deter- 
mined quite a little by the mass of cor- 
respondence which his house receives. I 
hold that the daily correspondence is the 
pulse of the business. While you can- 
not diagnose the patient’s malady merely 
by feeling his pulse, you can at least get 
a little idea of whether there is anything 
wrong by it. Our general sales mana- 
ger has all the correspondence go over 
his desk, and if it is very heavy, one of 
the assistant sales managers helps him. 
If there is anything particularly out of 
the way, they let me see it; or if there 
is a recurrence of complaint against a 
given department, they let me see it. I 
personally get the reports of all of our 
travelling men. I like to read those re- 
ports. There is a great deal of interest 
in the reading, and from time to time I 
have observed a tendency of the business 
which ought to be rearranged, from 
some particular point of one or more of 
our men. 


I find that I have to be on my guard, 
however, against getting too much cor- 
respondence. I don’t know how it is with 
you gentlemen, but I can assimilate only 
a certain amount. My name used to be 
on the stationery of our company, and 
it got to be known that I had something 
to do with the phonograph business, and 
there was a time when about one-third 
of the mail dealing with phonographs 
was addressed to me. Personally I was 
working about 15 or 16 hours a day, us- 
ing dictating machines, keeping two or 
three transcribers busy, in addition to 
my secretary. The only cure for that was 
to get my name off the letter, and I 
succeeded in reducing my correspondence 
to that extent. 


That is the burden of my talk tonight; 
to have data, but seriously to work to 
reduce it to the practical minimum, and 
not let it get above the practical maxi- 
mum; not to have the correspondence so 
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Hew’ to get more work done for 

less money, with fewer hands, 
isthe farmer’s big worry right now. 
Help him solve it with your 


lines. The farmer who reads The For Quick 


Farm Journal is already sold on the Information 
labor-saving idea, on the thought 
of using better machinery. Sell about the following ad- 
. $ . . 
your line—that’s your job! vertisers, and what they 
will do to help you move 
ed interest in noe Farm a = their goods, check this list 
ecause it urges better farming methods end eend tt to The Ferm 
— more labor-saving machinery, etc.— J |. Philadelphi 2 
‘ and helps farmers make the money ournal, lladeipnhia. = 
| to buy that machinery. It is the ites ’ 
. cme Quality Paints Indiana Tractors 
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Apollo Roofing 
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oe a Pango Martin Farm Ditcher 
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Maytag Multi-Power Washers 
Bull Dog Stump Pullers Miller Tires 
Cilete Pidiins Dames Mitchell Automobiles 
Moline Tractors 
Carey Roofing Mueller's Pipeless Furnace 
} Certainteed Products 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. Natco Hollow Tile 
Cornell Wood Board National Giant Smokehouse 
‘ Cushman Engines Oak Fleesing 
; : Dearborn Teacks Papec Ensilage Cutters 
: fe De Laval Separators Patriot Motor Trucks 
Detroit Vapor Oil Stoves Pennsylvania Tires 
Disston Saws Perth Amboy Formaldehyde 
Dodge Automobiles R + 
acine Tires 
veueemnesnin Red Devil Tools 
Effecto Auto Finishes Remington Arms 
Exide Batteries Ross Ensilage Cutters 
Fairbanks Morse Engines “Save the Surface’’ Paint 
Federal Tracks Silver's Ohio Silo Filler 
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Tarvia 
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Another of The Farm Journal’s Advertisements to Retail Merchants 
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thick and so heavy that you will be un- 
able to properly handle it. 

Now, gentlemen, I knew how to start 
this talk, but I do not know how to close 
it. When you have run out of anything 
to say, why it is pretty nearly time to 
quit. 


Displays One Dealer Likes 
to Receive 


“What do you think of all these va- 
rious display devices like the “Orange 
Crush dispenser, the ‘Rit’ Cabinet, the 
Gem razor display, and the others I see 
around here?” The Dartnell reporter 
was determined to get an earful while 
this druggist was in a talkative ‘mood. 
“Why they’re fine, and some of those 
fellows really make you buy some stuff 
to get those display devices, although of 
course, if we bought all the various deals 
just to get the display stand we would 
soon be out of business. I like those 
outfits as a rule, although some are too 
big and too clumsy and take up too 
much room. The manufacturer must re- 
member that as a rule these devices are 
on articles that amount to very little of 
our total business and the space we can 
give them is very limited indeed. It 
seems as if some manufacturers are try- 
ing to hog all the space in the store, but 
here is one of the cleverest little stunts 
that I have seen in a long time, and it 
is really helping me sell goods.” 

The druggist was unusually frank 
with the Dartnell reporter. He admits 


that he takes advantage of the weakness 
of salesmen to get out of carrying larger 
stocks. It is only natural and we don't 
blame him one bit, but it is adding to 
the cost of selling which in turn must 
add to the cost of living in the end. Like 
everyone else this druggist would prob- 
ably not take kindly to buying in very 
large quantities at the start, but we be- 
lieve that the buying of larger amounts 
in city stores could be brought about 
without a great deal of trouble if the 
salesmen and sales managers started 
out to sell larger quantities. Remember 
this man is not a big druggist as 
compared with many others in Chicago 
—he is not overly aggressive—and de- 
votes little time to actual promotion 
work, being, like most others satisfied 
to take business as it comes to him. But 
he is more alive to his opportunities than 
some manufacturers, and we_ think 
watches his business as close. There is 
no newspaper in which he can advertise, 
and he never has any circulars printed, 
but he receives all kinds of circulars of- 
fering cuts and electros to be used in 
his newspaper advertising, and other 
material suitable only for the small town 
druggist. He is always ready to wel- 
come an article of merit whether it is 
new or old, and I don’t believe any man- 
ufacturer can complain of the lack of 
dealer co-operation on his part, but too 
many manufacturers refuse or fail ut- 
terly to get his viewpoint—not his own 
personal notions, if you please, but his 
knowledge of the business gained from 
years of experience “waiting on the 
trade” right in his own store. 


This Sales Manager Insists 
on His Men Keeping 
Posted 


A sales manager for a large paint con- 
cern in Philadelphia has a plan for edu- 
cating his salesmen on the various prod- 
ucts sold by his firm that has proven 
very profitable. 

Each week a blank containing ten or 
more questions on a certain product is 
mailed out. Every salesman must fill 
out these blanks fully. After they have 
filled out the blanks they mail them 
back to the home office. Each question- 
naire is graded and the standing of the 
various salesmen published in the house 
organ. 

Intensive rivalry has been worked up 
among the salesmen. One salesman wrote 
in one week as follows: “Don’t know 
anything at all about this product, please 
give me some information on it and let 
me answer the questions so I will not get 
a poor grade this week.” 

If one salesman neglects to send in the 
questionnaire the sales manager reports 
in the next issue of the house organ that 
so and so was a bad boy last week and 
played hooky from school. 

Just another simple, elemental, but al- 
together effective way of teaching sales- 
men about what they have to sell. 


A customer can be mistaken—in fact 
he often is, but it seldom pays to tell 
him so. 


UNIVERSAL DISPLAYORS with leaves turning like 
the pages of a large loose-leaf book give executives and 
all others the means of securing the efficiency in vis- 
ualization that centralized control demands. 


We manufacture over 400 different models. Write 
for information at once. We can solve your problem. 


Universal Fixture Corporation 
135 West 23rd Street, New York 


TAKE A SHORT CUT 
with a UNIVERSAL DISPLAYOR and 
keep important information at your finger tips. 


Avoid the old method of “hunting” through 
desks, cabinets and files. 


UNIVERSAL DISPLAYORS are ideal for 
visualizing maps, charts, graphs, posters, sur- 
veys, pictures and printed matter. 
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Why I Put On Gloves With the 


Advertising Department 
By a National Sales Manager 


There are a few notably successful businesses that have been built up bydepartmental competi- 
tion. But as a general rule the business with all the departments pulling toward one goal wilt 
climb faster and farther than one where every man is out for himself and the devil take the 


hindermost. This instance, 


work between the sales and advertising departments. 


HE crisis had been reached. Be- 

fore anybody could prevent the 

catastrophe, the little man with 
the stout girth and the red face, picked 
up a plate of noodles and threw them 
across the table at the long, angular 
gentleman with the dark brown wart, 
who sat opposite. 

And then pandemonium broke loose. 

It looked like a free-for-all fight. 

This scene was not staged on a plat- 
form surrounded by ropes. It happened 
in a sedate hotel banquet hall in the city 
of New York, of the current civilized 
year. 

Characters in the melodrama will be 
instantly recognized. I have a natural 
fondness for all of them, because they 
are chickens of my particular feather. 

Said the Advertising Manager of our 
institution one day “Jim, there is too 
wide a space between the Advertising 
and the Sales departments. In fact, to 
be perfectly frank, we have been fussing 
and quarreling of late. 


Sales Manager Supervised Advertising 

“You know this and I am painfully 
aware of it. Now I suggest a remedy. 
We should hold an old home week of 
love-making. I want the advertising de- 
partment to understand your problems. 
Now here is the idea: you folks are meet- 
ing in solemn conclave a week from date. 
The members of the sales force have in- 
vited fifty branch managers to the plant 
and to a feed at a hotel. It is my sug- 
gestion that the advertising department 
invite itself to this affair, and absorb 
some atmosphere. What do you think?” 

It was an excellent suggestion—or at 
least it seemed so. And I agreed. 

I agreed because matters were rapidly 
coming to daggers drawn between our 
two departments. As Sales Manager, I 
had insisted upon censoring some of the 
material prepared and advocated by the 
Advertising Department. Our firm be- 
lieved in two separate and distinct func- 
tioning units. 

It is not admissable to me that a Sales 
Manager can also be the Advertising 
Manager, when the house grows to any 
size. It is equally positive, however, in 
my own mind, that the Sales Department 
should have a perfect right, without 
question, to censor the advertising pol- 
icies. 

They are too closely interlocked and 
intertwined to go their own ways, one 
independent of the other. 
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This is a large and juicy problem. 

In truth, it is one of the most impor- 
tant in all Business, in my estimation, at 
the present time. 

Arrangements were completed, and, 
during several executive sessions, at 
which all of us were present, including 
those interested branch agency men, the 
temperature began to rise. It culminated 
in the dinner. And, much to my surprise, 
the antagonism that inherently exists 
between these units, was visualized along 
original lines. 

Our Advertising Manager is a young 
man of unquestioned ability. He is not 
without working knowledge of sales and 
of merchandising. But he brooks no in- 
terference. He is always right. Do you 
know the type of man I mean? When he 
gets an idea that he thinks is a good one, 
he will defend it over his dead body, ut- 
terly regardless of cold analysis. 

The most difficult man in all the uni- 
verse to get along with, is the strong- 
minded chap who defends an idea or a 
policy or a plan that may be fundamen- 
tally wrong. I believe in believing in 
your own schemes, but I also believe 
there is such a thing as toleration, resil- 
iency of decision. 

On one side of the table that reached 
entirely around the banquet room, sat 
the sales force and the branch manager. 
On the other, to a lesser degree, were 
the members of the advertising staff, our 
agency friends, and a sprinkling of pos- 
ter experts, street car card representa- 
tives, printers, etc. 


The Ad Man Was Cleared for Action 

From the moment the grape juice cock- 
tails were served, slightly peppered up 
with illicit brew, I saw that the Adver- 
tising Department had entered the room 
with bristling hair and chips on should- 
ders. 

A half dozen preliminary sketches had 
been brought along, and were placed on 
easels, in the background. 

A committee composed of branch man- 
agers took exceptions to some of the 
basic ideas. 

These objections were safe, sane and 
held water. For these men were look- 
ing at the problem through the eyes of 
bitter first-hand experience. They meant 
well, moreover, in their criticisms. A 


sales cat may look at an advertising 


King now and then, I’d say, on general 
principles. 

Debates led to arguments. Words grew 
sulphurous. Then some small-fry copy 
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taken from real life, shows particularly the need of close team- 


writer told a big time branch manager 
that what he knew about advertising 
would barely fill the eye of a needle, and 
the plate of noodles flew. 

The banquet ended, as I have inti- 
mated, in a riot. 

And we were worse off than ever. 

There should be no friction between 
the sales department and the advertising 
department. If ever two brothers should 
be on intimate, even affectionate terms, 
these business units come first in any or- 
ganization. I[t is my contention that no 
advertising man can work independent 
of the sales end. How can he? The 
very suggestion is preposterous. 

The two have been led apart by adver- 
tising policies of the past five years. 

For, during this period, advertising 
giew to be a luxury, a sport, a condi- 
ment. Money was spend on substantial 
campaigns, so colorless, that salesman- 
ship was the last thing thought of. 

Now it’s different—very, very differ- 
ent. 

Advertising must sell goods. 
priations have been cut down. 

Advertising is really on the Sales 
Force. It has been set to work. It must 
give a strict accounting of itself. It is 
asked to balance its ledgers and do some 
proving. 


What Brought the Thing to a Head 


I have said that I am opposed to cre- 
ating one head to cover both functions. 
Managing men is a job all in itself. I 
could not and would not be bothered with 
the infinite detail of the advertising de- 
partment. It’s own obligations are too 
large. 

But the Sales Department will always 
have the divine right to censor a firm’s 
advertising. I am devoted to the young 
man who directs the destinies of our ad- 
vertising. We play golf together. His 
wife fraternizes with mine. But if it 
ever comes to a show-down, I will have 
him fired. It will be a duty I owe my 
firm. He stands in a position to jeapor- 
dize our larger interests. He directs the 
destiny of 1nore than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a vear. I can’t permit his 
department to make it difficult for the 
members of my force. 

What inspires this square-jawed reso- 
lution ? 

An instance: 

One month ago, we planned to spend 
forty thousand dollars in newspapers in 
certain cities, four large ones. There was 
a conference. I was present with my as- 
sistant. The advertising manager was 
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there with his art man. Six officers of 
the company ‘sat in’ on the meeting. 
And that meeting was to decide about 
the newspaper advertising. 

The illustrations and copy for the cam- 
paign were placed on the bulletin board. 
They were attractive. The pictures were 
of the very kind calculated to please 
business executives. 

Eventually my opinion was asked. 

I did not mince words. I said that I 
was opposed to every illustration and 
every piece of copy. 

The Advertising Department took vio- 
lent exception to my stand. All personal 
friendships were forgotten in an instant. 
It was gloves off, and kunckles bare. 
They seemed to think, for some myster- 
ious reason, that I was trying to make 
trouble for them. I wasn’t. I was pro- 
tecting my house. I knew that the cam- 
paign was wrong at its very foundation. 

They called me on the carpet to ex- 
plain. 


Why the antagonism ? 


Our product is one of cheap price. It 
appeals to people of moderate circum- 
stances. We have many competitors, 
but our chief competition comes from an 
article, a method of manufacture that is 
of long standing. Ours is a substitute, 
somewhat better, with special arguments 
in its favor. But people do not have to 
use our product. It is, in a sense, an 
affectation. We have had a steady fight, 
as long as I can remember, to make peo- 
ple realize that its purchase is worth 
while, at the increased price. And we are 
dependent upon volume of sales. 

Now the advertising campaign that 
was placed before the special Commit- 
tee was directly opposed to my personal 
knowledge of requirements at this psy- 
chological time. 

To be explicit: 

The illustrations were in delicate, 
vogueish outline and were extremely fas- 
tidious. Backgrounds were the kind that 


This 1921 edition of Cram’s Mod- 
ern Reference Atlas is a veritable 
mine of valuable information, con- 


Look it Up in Cram’s 


Here is a book as essential to the 
business man as the revised stat- 
utes to the lawyer. It answers the 
thousand and one questions re- 
garding territory and commercial 
statistics that are constantly com- 
ing up. 


pages. 


would be seen only in mansions, not bun- 
galow homes. They pictured conditions 
that belonged exclusively to the wealthy. 
The immediate impression gained from 
this series of illustrations was that of a 
high-priced product. 

The pictorial side of advertising is one 
of atmosphere. We were creating an 
atmosphere that’ would mislead. Under- 
stand I am not in sympathy with play- 
ing down to an audience. But there are 
exceptions. 

“What do you expect to gain by mak- 
ing the product seem cheap?” snapped 
the Advertising Manager, with an ab- 
ruptness that aroused my fighting blood, 
“should plated silverware advertising 
show the homes of hod carriers? Should 
chewing gum campaigns picture only 
shop girls?” 

Which forced the issue. 

I was compelled to deliver a speech, 
and I did. I told of how members of my 
department had made investigations at 
over five hundred stores, and how, in al- 
most every case, the merchant stated 
that customers looked upon the product 
as a luxury, although the price was but 
a few cents higher than the generally 
used line. 

Atmosphere, too exalted, would in- 
crease that condition. No, people did 
not always stop to inquire about price. 
They simply formed impressions and let 
it go at that. They thought they could 
not afford this or that. 

The text was equally out of place. It 
was heavy with superlatives. There was 
too much French pastry talk and not 
enough pork and beans. Our product 
could live up to all that had been pic- 
tured and written, but it was not advis- 
able, from the merchandising angle, to 
do so. 

And so the meeting ended in another 
fight. 

The advertising department wanted to 
‘quit’? because it could not have its way. 
It acted like a spoiled child. 

It was not that their basic idea was a 
poor idea; it was merely that the par- 
ticular scheme did not seem wise in the 


taining new and authentic maps of Weight 10 face of existing conditions, of which, per- 
every nation of the world, showing all oe llllggee haps, the advertising department knew 
the changes made by the war; the U.S. maps. 90 little or nothing. 


double page 
maps. Printed 
on finest map 
paper, bound in 
buckram. 


census figures for 1920, together with various 
statistical tables compiled therefrom; and numerous 
other special features of value to every business man. 


Bad blood was engendered. 
For I arbitrarily killed the entire cam- 
paign, as prepared and would have none 


CRA MS MODERN But what is the solution 
REFERENCE ATLAS Very easy, very simple, I would say. 


Closer contact between the two depart- 
THE STANDARD SINCE 1867 


ments. The advertising department 
should go out on the road, mix with job- 


This year-——of all years—you need a new atlas. Many of the maps in your old atlas are . 
today incorrect, and the statistical tables are ten years old. The new maps and the bers and dealers, discuss problems before 
new statistics make this edition specially valuable. All of the descriptive matter has 


hand, and do less swivel chair imagina- 
tive work. 
Surface advertising ideas have no place 


been rewritten and brought down to date. 


Special Features of the New Edition 


The Descriptive Gazetteer, a history of each state and country, giving data on soil, cli- in modern business. 

mate, resources, populat ion, ete.; large double page maps of states and foreign countries, 

and of principal cities of U. S.; topographical and geological maps, biblical and historical They can be very dangerous. 
maps; general resume of postal, cable and telegraph information, statistics on commerce 


and finance, etc., ete. 


The price of the Modern Reference Atlas is only 
Prepaid anywhere in the United States $ 1 9.50 


Descriptive Circular, With Sample Maps, Sent on Request 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Atlas Headquarters — Established 1867 should make careful preparations for a 
121 N. Market St., Chicago 119 Nassau St., New York revival of business says a well known 


— official in this industry. 


A feeling that the tide of the market 
has turned is prevalent in the garment 
trade, particularly the work garment 
portion of the trade. Manufacturers 
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A Bit of Life-Long Artistry 


Head bent, eye fixed, sure-handed 
and nimble-fingered, the plate-maker 
gives of himself with his skill and his 
interest. That metal medium under 
his scrutiny becomes a thing of life, 
power, usefulness. He tools it until, in 
his judgment, it is all that it ought to 
be. He relinquishes it at the right 
time knowing just when he should stop. 


There are many crafters of this kind 
and calibre in Color-Printing Headquar- 
ters. Most of them count the years 
with us from boyhood—old-timers 
some of them, who carry themselves 
with becoming pride in their calling 
and their connection. They contribute 
to the start of color printing and make 
possible a commendable finish. 


This is the house of quality in color- 
printing. We make beautiful covers 
and inserts for magazines and fine cata- 
logs. In this branch of our work, mer- 
chandise is made as realistic as human 
invention can. Textiles are reproduced 
so that the eye mistakes imagery for the 
original. This process is patented and 
entirely confined, 


The knowing and interested touch 
goes into superb calendars for adver- 
tising purposes. The subjects are often 
the work of artist medalists whose every 
brush-mark is retained. With the same 
care, we make for national advertisers, 
window trims, cut-out attractors, store 
cards and posters that customers term 
unique and forceful. 


For manufacturers of foods, drugs, 
tobacco and many other commodities 
we design and print millions of labels 
that express on the outside, fine quality 
within. We do as many cartons, fold- 
ing boxes and wrappers — all sprightly, 
attractive and effective in thought and 
execution. Come to headquarters for 
color printing, in large lots or small. 


We invent trade-names and design 
trademarks. We search titles of old 
ones. Our trademark bureau contains 
730,000 trademarks registered and un- 
registered. Without charge, our custom- 
ers may quickly ascertain whether or not 
any contemplated device can be regis- 
tered, at a saving of time, money, and 
often troublesome and costly litigation. 


If you are interested in fine printing craftsman- 
ship, write us on your business stationery for 
the most realistic specimen you have ever seen. 


& LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Cincinnati, Baltimore, Brooklyn. 
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Did you know that the Southerner is more typically American 
than any other citizen?— He is. 


His section comes nearer the 100% mark in pure Americanism 
than any other section in the land. The 13 states covered by 
the S. N. P. A. has a foreign element of only 2.3%. So slight 
that it is insignificant. 

The substantial, steady, dependable characteristics of the 
Colonial Forefathers are manifest in the Southerner of today. 
He lives well. He makes money in the midst of wealth. He 


spends freely—for he has that pride in position which has 
always characterized his race. 
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JheTrue American Stock — 


That's your market in the South 


Do you sell a necessity? The South needs it 
—wants it. In the South is that typical 
American demand for things which make life 
| pleasanter and fuller. 


| Do you sell a luxury? Then the South is 
peculiarly your market. For the Southerner 
has, in a marked degree, the American love of 
ease—the love of distinctiveness. 


The South wants your hardware, your farm 
implements, your furniture. The South wants 
your clothing. The South dresses well. The 
' _ South wants your toilet preparations— your 
cosmetics, your soaps, your dentifrices. The 
South wants your automobiles, your trucks, 
your tractors. The South wants your candies, 
your beverages, your packaged foods. 


And the South can pay the bill. 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Why don’t You use 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Book - Form 


CARDS 


Saves the firm about 40% on card cost because 
there are no wasted or soiled cards. Salesmen 
prefer them because they save a lot of time and 
bother and they use the tissue between each card 
for memoranda. Handy leather case fits vest 
pocket and ecards detach with a smooth, clean 
edge not perforated. 

Tet us send you tab of specimens. see for your- 
self the unusual quality and careful 
workmanship which distinguish 

WIGGINS CARDS. 


The John B. Wig ins Co. 
Established 1857 

1100 So. Wahash Ave> 

122 So, Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 
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‘Sales Management 


is the only 
publication 
in its field 
belonging to 


Audit 


Bureau 


of 
Circulations | 


Gross Circulation 
April Issue 


8,200 Copies A.B.C. 


Advertising Rates 
Full Page, $75 
Half Page, $40 
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Trade-Mark and Good-Will 
Protection 


Subscribers are invited to submit problems relating to registration of trade mark, label 
infringements, etc. If possible, they will be answered in a forthcoming issue. Address: 
Trade Mark Department, Sales Management Magazine, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


Good-Will Should Not Rest on Package 
Form Alone 

Astoria, Oregon—-Is Congress insensible to its 
obligation to hold inviolate the commercial good- 
will which has been built up, under the laws rela- 
tive to the safeguarding of industrial property, 
which have been enacted through a long interval 
of years? How other than as an invasion of the 
good-will that is vested in distinctively ‘‘dressed’’ 
yvoods can the packer of food products regard the 
Haugen Bill lately approved by the U. S. House 
of Representatives?—Indignant Victim’’. 

Our correspondent is not alone in his 
resentment against the amendment to 
the Food and Drug Act that is half-way 
through Congress, with seeming disre- 
gard of the consequences in an impor- 
tant channel of good-will. It is only fair to 
say that the element in Congress which, 
at the suggestion of the Chief of the U. 
S. Bureau of Chemistry, has pushed this 
radical new measure is so intent upon 
hanishment of ‘‘slack-filled” and decep- 
tive packages that. due consideration was 
not given to the havoe that such a law 
would play with packaged food and drug 
products, the “get-up” of which has be- 
come familiar to customers who have, 
mayhap, long since discounted any de- 
ception that is practiced, say, by the 
shape of the bottle. It is only to be re- 
gretted that this phase of the matter 
was not emphasized at the preliminary 
hearings that preceded the reporting of 
the bill. 

Whether or not the U. S. Senate con- 
curs in the mandate of the lower house 
of Congress banning camouflage in dress 
of the goods, the peril of the situation 
should suffice to admonish all marketing 
interests not to build the good-will struc- 
ture upon package form alone. “Dress 
of the goods” is a worthy and valuable 
medium of good-will but it should not 
be the only one. It should be subordi- 
nate, certainly, to the trade-mark and 
the corporate name and the other endur- 
ing and supposedly unimpeachable mon- 
uments to commercial individuality. 


Recognition of Community Good - Will 
In Restriction Upon Use of 
“Sheffield” 

Des Moines, Iowa—Can you tell me is a new 
principle of good-will protection established by 
the action of the Federal Trade Commission in 
ealling to account a New York firm that placed 
the mark ‘‘Sheffield’’ upon cutlery manufactured 

in the United States?—H. S. 

Yes, in a sense it is. Or, at least, the 
case has no precedent in this quarter. 
The laws of the United States make no 
provision for the registration of collec- 
tive or co-operative trade-marks, where 
such marks are the joint property of a 
number of concerns. Therefore it is 
gratifying to find the business mentor at 
Washington providing sorely-needed pro- 
tection for the community good-will that 
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it is so often expressed in the names of 
towns or cities which are specially con- 
nected with particular industries. It 
means that if sellers in a producing com- 
munity can join hands to keep their 
house in order they have a chance to 
balk outsiders who would take in vain 
the geographical name that they seek to 
make the passport of co-operatively-won 
good-will. 


Dormant or Prospective Good-Will 
Is Protectable 


New York, N. Y.--We have in mind a cam- 
paign of “blind” advertising, so called, to intro- 
duce a product that has, at present, compartively 
limited sale, although long-established. An asso- 
ciate takes the view that we are liable to have 


the force of our blind advertising diverted or 
misappropriated with no redress for such raid 
upon our good-will in the making. How about 


it?—V. T. C. 


The courts have, in several instances 
recognized the right to protection of dor- 
mant or prospective good-will. Perhaps 
the episode most reassuring to “blind” 
advertisers was that in which the mak- 
ers of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
came off victorious some years ago. The 
Kellogg firm incited public curiosity by 
a series of blind advertisements in which 
appeared the slogan “Wink At Your 
Grocer and See What You Will Get” fol- 
lowed by the letters “K. T. C”. Before 
the follow-up advertisements that were 
to identify the mysterious initials as the 
eauivalent of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes ap- 
peared, another concern selling “Cook’s 
Flaked Rice” jumped in with advertise- 
ments proclaiming that “K. T. C.” stood 
for “Keep To Cook’s”. When Kellogg 
sought satisfaction in the courts the firm 
was granted an injunction on the ground 
that stealing the thunder of blind adver- 
tising was a misappropriation of good- 
will. 


A writer in a prominent business mag- 
azine says “Just because manufacturers 
have a few unfortunate experiences with 
price cutting dealers in larger cities, and 
chain stores they neglect to take the 
dealer into consideration when making 
sales plans. Too many sales plans are 
based on city conditions, when most of 
the selling is to be done in the smaller 
towns.” 


“IT feel 1 must congratulate you on the 
splendid articles you have been publish- 
ing in Sales Management lately, and for 
that matter, as far back as I have been a 
subscriber; and can trace a great part 
of my success to a careful study of your 
magazine.” F. W. Willis, Gen. Megr., 
Gate City Rubber Co. 
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o You HATE Your 


Customers? 


We are looking for six executives who like 
their customers—who like to discuss mat- 
ters other than business with them over 
the luncheon or dinner table—who think 
the warm spirit of friendship and genuine 
helpfulness has a place in business. If 
you are one of the six, read further. 


ERE is a brief summary of the history of the 
average successful business: 

A young fellow scrapes together a few hun- 
dred dollars and goes into business for himself. Dur- 
ing the first year or two he is his own accountant, 
production man, salesman, advertising man, presi- 
dent, treasurer, secretary, and porter. 

He knows as much about his customers as they 
know about themselves. His customers know him, 
his smile, his strong handclasp, his honest spirit of 
service. 


As the business grows he hires an inside man, or 
takes in a partner, so that he may spend more time 
with the trade. The list of customers increases. The 
customers are his friends. They look forward to 
his calls. They invite him to their homes, and he 
meets their wives and children. 


In another year or two he employs an assistant 
salesman. He finds it less easy to spend as much 
time away from his desk. Instead of calling on the 
trade monthly his personal visits are three months 
apart. Finally, the sales work is taken over by a de- 
partment and then the head of the company is for- 
tunate if he can make the rounds once a year. 


HE old interest is there. But the individual 
has been replaced by an organization. How can 
this organization “tie up” in a friendly, human way 
to three, four, five, ten thousand customers located 
in every city in the country? 
More than one thousand companies have found 
a way—through the house magazine! 
There are 960 varieties of house magazines. The 
remaining forty are of one type because they are all 
produced by The William Feather Company. 


F the first few paragraphs of this article are a 

true history of the development of your company, 
then you can use a William Feather house magazine 
profitably. 


There is only one limitation: Your business 
range must not conflict with that of any of our other 
clients. 


ILLIAM Feather house magazines are unique 

in the advertising field. They are written to 
business men as human beings, not as manufactur- 
ers or jobbers or retailers. 

They contain sidelights on accounting, cost re- 
cording, salesmanship, advertising, banking; and 
short editorials on honesty, courtesy, enthusiasm, 
resourcefulness — the subjects one business man 
might discuss with another in a face-to-face meet- 
ing. Every sentence in a William Feather house 
magazine is written in a human, easy-to-read style, 
but without any of the jargon or cheap “pep” talk 
so common to house magazines. 


O you see the need of placing such a friendly, 

human, printed message on the desks of your 
thousands of customers and prospective customers 
each month? The William Feather organization 
will do this for you, taking care of the complete job 
of writing, editing and printing, with the minimum 
of supervision on your part. And the entire cost 
will be only six to eight cents per copy! 

Will a syndicate house magazine of this type rep- 
resent your company? Our answer is that if it 
doesn’t we don’t want you to use it. In other words, 
unless you are giving real service and selling a qual- 
ity product, a William Feather magazine will not 
represent your house. 

But the best way to know whether you can use 
our service is to send for a sample of our own pub- 
lication—The William Feather Magazine—and sam- 
ples of magazines we are now producing for others. 


No obligation—no salesman to call on you. If 
you like our proposition you’ll buy it without any 
urging on our part. 

We can accommodate six more customers. 


The William Feather Company 


613 Caxton Building 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Eighteen days after we signed our 
contract with you our entire stock 


had been sold.” 


—the experience of one 
manufacturer 


Under date of December 13th, 
1920, an Illinois manufacturer 
writes: 


“Three weeks ago, when Mr. Olson 
and I walked into your office, we 
had $30,000 worth of ........ on 
hand and our plant was closed down. 
“Last Tuesday, just 18 days after we 
signed our contract with you and be- 
gan our distribution campaign under 
your direction, our entire stock had 
been sold and we reopened our fac- 
tory. Today we are running to full 
capacity. 


“This is such a remarkable tribute 
to the efficiency of your organization 
and to the value of advertising in the 
Herald and Examiner that I am im- 
pelled to tell you that I should con- 
sider it a privilege to discuss my ex- 
perience with any prospective adver- 
tisers you might care to refer to me.” 


There’s Just This 
to Add— 


What the Merchandising Plan of the 
Herald and Examiner has done for this 
manufacturer and many others coming 
into the Chicago market it can do for you. 


It will enable you to secure dealer distribu- 
tion before a line of advertising is published ; 
it will win for you the dealer’s whole-hearted 
co-operation; it will secure this distribution 
and dealer-co-operation at but small expense. 
Finally, with an advertising campaign large 
enough to awaken consumer demand, the 
Chicago market—rich beyond compare—will 
give you a large volume of business and an 
ever-increasing volume each succeeding year. 


We shall be glad to send you an exposition of the 
Merchandising Plan of the Herald and Examiner, A 
request for it involves no obligation. Write today. 


JOHN A. DICKSON, 
General Manager. 


HERALD#&EXAMINER 


“The Gateway to the Chicago Market” 
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What Counts Most in Selling 


Report of Address by George W. Lee 


General Sales Manager, Todd Protectograph Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


The relative importance of the various elements that go to make up the successful salesman 
have been widely discussed at sales managers’ associations, advertising clubs, and other places 
where sales managers meet. It is hard to find two sales managers who will agree. Perhaps it 
was this difference of opinion that caused Mr. Lee to endeavor to settle the matter once and 
for all by canvassing the opinions of the men who ought to know. 


N unusual and interesting exposi- 
A tion of the “Essentials of Sales- 

manship” was recently given by 
George W. Lee, sales manager, Todd 
Protectograph Company, in an address 
before the Rochester Ad Club and the 
Greater Buffalo Advertising Club. 

Instead of presenting his own ideas on 
the elements which go into the making 
of a successful salesman, Mr. Lee sought 
the opinions of successful men through- 
out the country. In order to secure the 
desired information, he sent out ques- 
tionnaires: first to forty sales executives 
in the office appliance industry; then to 
twenty-five purchasing agents, a like 
number of advertising managers, and 
two hundred other men in various lines 
and in various cities of the United 
States. 

Among the best known captains of in- 
dustry appealed to, were George East- 
man, President, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany; E. M. Statler of Statler Hotels 
fame; John Wanamaker, Henry Ford, 
J. E. Rogers, Vice President, Inter- 
national Time Recording Company; Geo. 
P. Wigginton, President, Kalamazoo 
Loose-Leaf Binder Company; F. E. Van 
Buskirk, Vice President, Remington 
Typewriter Company; J. G. Chapline, 
President, La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity; and others. 


How the Votes “Stacked Up” 

Mr. Lee’s questionnaire was framed as 
follows: “Will you please jot down the 
one, two or three elements which seem 
to you more important in the make-up 
of a good salesman than any and all 
other elements? Some of the so-called 
‘essentials’ are said to be: Ambition, Sin- 
cerity, Knowledge of Product, Hard 
Work, Enthusiasm, Tact, Education, 
Neatness, Honesty, Persuasiveness, etc.” 

When the votes of three hundred rep- 
resentative men had been received, it 
was considered that the findings were as 
conclusive and final! as could be expected. 
Mr. Lee then tabulated this mass of “ev- 
idence” and presented it in his talk. 


While there was a wide divergence of 
individual opinion, the results of the 
questionnaire indicated an overwhelming 
choice of Knowledge, Hard Work, En- 
thusiasm and Honesty as the real, rock- 
bottom essentials of successful salesman- 
ship. Of these, Knowledge came first; 
Hard Work, second; Enthusiasm, third. 
It was agreed that Monesty was a pre- 
requisite to permanent success in the 
selling profession, but it was not rated 
as highly as the first three named qual- 
ities. 
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In order to bring out the relative val- 
ues of the different elements of sales- 
manship, Mr. Lee prepared a chart rep- 
resenting a scales, on one side of which 
were placed weights representing Knowl- 
edge of Product, 26%; Hard Work, 16%; 
Enthusiasm, 14%—-for a total of 56%; 
and on the other side, Honesty, 13%; 
Sincerity, 7% ;Personality, 7%; Tact, 
4%; Ability to make prospect under- 
stand, 4%; Ambition, 3%; Good Health, 
3%; Service, Persuasiveness and Educa- 
tion, 3%—for a total of 44%. 

If honesty were placed on the same 
side of the scales as Knowledge, ete., it 
would give a combined weight of 69% 
against 31% for the nine other qualities. 


Knowledge Held Essential 


From this graphic tabulation of the 
numerous “ingredients” which go _ to 
make» up a well-balanced salesman, it 
will be seen that Knowledge of Product 
is of primary importance. In this find- 
ing all of the various executives were 
agreed; sales managers, advertising men, 
purchasing agents, owners of businesses. 
In order to make a sure-fire and endur- 
ing success in the field of sales, a man 
must know his product, know his house 
and the policy of his house, know his 
competitors’ products and policies, know 
his trade and the special application of 
his own line to that trade. Furthermore, 
he must, by continuous study, retain his 
familiarity with all of these things. 
Whatever differences in opinion existed 
in the minds of Mr. Lee’s collaborators, 
there seems to have been no question on 
the score that Knowledge is the most 
vital of all essentials. 

F. H. Dodge, Vice President, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, sum- 
med up his views as follows: “1st— 
Know the customer’s needs. There is a 
big difference between knowing and 
guessing. 2nd—Know how to apply 
product to customer’s needs. 3rd—Know 
how to feature the financial gains for a 
customer through use of the product of- 
fered. 4th— Remember that satisfied 
customers are a big business asset.” 

The following comments were made by 
well known men in the sales, advertis- 
ing and purchasing fields; J. W. Dozier, 
Assistant Sales Manager, The National 
Cash Register Company, “Knowledge 
and Industry come first.” E. C. Marine, 
Sales Manager, The Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Company, ‘Of course it is of 
value to the salesman to know his prod- 
uct, how it is constructed and its func- 
tions; this, however, in my opinion is 
second to the need for the product.” 
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George W. Spahr, General Manager, 
Computing Scale Company of America, 
“The elements of salesmanship can be 
measured by knowledge of product and 
hard and systematic hard work.” Dr. 
F. W. Russe, Purchasing Agent, Mallin- 
krodt Chemical Works, “First, thorough 
information of present and past business 
with our house, including status of cur- 
rent contracts, deliveries, etc.; second, 
latest market knowledge in reference to 
these articles.” H. J. Winsten, Manage: 
of Sales and Advertising, The H. Black 
Company, “It is not sufficient that a man 
know the merits of the article he is en- 
deavoring to sell. He must be able to 
follow that particular article clear 
through to its final consumption and 
know why the merits of this particular 
article are an advantage to the consumer 
in question.” 
Hard Work Beats Brilliancy 

Other men who voted for Knowledge 
as the first requirement, are: Ralph Bar- 
stow, General Sales Manager, Greenfield 
Tap & Die Corporation; Carl J. Schu- 
mann, Secretary, Hilo Varnish Corpora- 
tion; Theodore F. Pevear, Advertising 
Manager, Stein-Bloch Company; R. S. 
Callaway, Purchasing Agent, University 
of Minnesota; H. G. Dechant, General 
Sales Manager, Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company; E. E. Spencer, Vice 
President, Stromberg Eiectric Company; 
E. C. Tibbitts, Advertising Manager, B. 
F. Goodrich Company; J. A. Whitbeck, 
Advertising Manager, Goodell-Pratt 
Company; F. W. Taft, Manager Adver- 
tising Department, Carter’s Ink Com-. 
pany. 

Hard Work had a large number of vo- 
taries; among them James L. Dalton, 
President, The Dalton Adding Machine 
Company. Mr. Dalton wrote: “Know 
your business and work. If either is to 
be omitted I should prefer that it be 
number one.” R. C. Haws, Advertising 
Manager, Baker-Vawter Company, be- 
lieves “The price of success is Hard 
Work, no matter what the endeavor. And 
vet hard work without ambition is lim- 
ited.”” Vice President Van Buskirk of 
the Remington Typewriter Company, 
says, briefly: “Indefatigable industry 
and a most thorough and comprehensive 
Knowledge of the salesman’s product or 
line.” 

These men also voted for Hard Work: 
R. N. Fellows, Advertising Manager, Ad- 
dressograph Company; James F. Brown, 
Purchasing Agent, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio; C. K. Woodbridge, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, The Dictaphone; J. 
G. Chapline, President, LaSalle Exten- 
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sion University; R. H. Grant, General 
Manager, Delco-Light Company; A. N. 
Smith, General Manager, Wales Adding 
Machine Company. 

Among those who voted for Enthusi- 
asm as a most necessary element in the 
make-up of a salesman, is A. H. Bartsch, 
General Sales Manager, American Bosch 
Magneto Corporation. Mr. Bartsch takes 
this position; “After the salesman has 
obtained a knowledge of his product he 
should be imbued with enthusiasm for 
the product and for the thing that it 
does.” W. C. Dunlap, Vice President, 
The American Multigraph Sales Com- 
pany, says: “I can tell you in two min- 
utes an answer to your question. I con- 
sider the first requisite to good sales- 
manship the ability to understand hu- 
man nature; second, enthusiasm.” 

H. W. Prentis, Jr., Sales Manager, 
Linoleum Department, Armstrong Cork 
Company, believes that Enthusiasm 
comes first, as do A. D. Welton, Public- 
ity Manager, Continental & Commercial 


National Bank, Chicago; Finley H. 
Greene, E. P. Remington Advertising 
Agency; Edward Breitweiser, Buffalo 
Co-operative Stove Company; Horton H. 
Heath, Larkin Company; William S. 
Bennett, Business Manager, Buffalo 
Courier & Inquirer; and many others. 
That Honesty is an integral part of 
salesmanship, is the belief of such men 
as George S. Fowler, Advertising Mana- 
ger, Colgate & Company; W. H. Tomlin- 
son, Purchasing Agent, A. G. Spalding 
Brothers; Francis J. Yawman, Sales 
Manager, Yawman & Erbe Manufactur- 
ing Company; George C. Kingsley, Dis- 
trict Manager, Library Bureau; Fred 
McB. Dorris, President, Buffalo Enve- 
lope Company; Jeremiah C. Hickey, 
President, Hickey-Freeman Company; 
W. R. Bell, Purchasing Agent, Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; Geo. 
P. Wigginton, President, Kalamazoo 
Loose-Leaf Binder Company; and others. 
Mr. Wigginton says; “In the first place 
we always presume that Honesty is an 
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Every Salesmanager 
Needs 


EDEXCO DEVICES 


for keeping Graphic Records 


Compare sales with quotas—locate 
agencies—check credits—tell where 


men are—ALL AT A GLANCE. 


Send $1.00 today for big trial outfit 


element that is present with our sales- 
men and that our sales organization pos- 
sess that characteristic. I would neces- 
sarily have to place absolute Honesty as 
one of the most important elements, be- 
cause continuity of relationship between 
customer and salesman is based on that 
fundamental, and it must be present; 
otherwise a business could not grow.” 

George Eastman, Eastman Kodak 
Company, wrote Mr. Lee as follows; “I 
should rate the essentials of successful 
selling in the following order as to im- 
portance: Knowledge of Product, Sincer- 
ity, Tact (knowledge of human nature) 
and Hard Work. A man with a great 
deal of tact can perhaps get results with 
less work than another man who lacks 
that tact. Having the first three essen- 
tials, however, a man’s results would na- 
turally depend upon the amount of hard 
work he puts into his job.” 

E. M. Statler, President Hotels Stat- 
ler, Inc., says: “There are three things 
that make for success in any kind of 
work: Ambition, Study and Hard Work. 
You have to earnestly want a thing be- 
fore you have a real chance to get it— 
before you can put up a fight for it.” 


J. E. Rogers, General Manager, In- 
ternational Time Recording Company, 
states his views in the following terms: 
“My opinion on this is that success in 
salesmanship results directly from Hard 
Work. Hard Work is the result of En- 
thusiasm, which in turn results from 
Knowledge. 


“I do not think any of us ever saw a 
lazy man who was enthusiastic; neither 
did we ever see anyone enthusiastic on 
any subject that he did not thoroughly 
know, and I do not believe we ever saw 
a hard worker who was not enthusiastic. 
Knowledge comes from Study. The ob- 
ject of Study is to learn and we learn 
in five ways:—by observing, by listen- 
ing, by discussing, by reading and by 
thinking.” 

Mr. Lee displayed a huge photographic 
enlargement of this letter, stating that 
in his opinion, the views expressed by 
Mr. Rogers defined in the most logical 
terms the concensus of opinion of the 
hundreds of men who had replied to the 
speaker’s questionnaire. 


In bringing his address to a conclu- 
sion, Mr. Lee showed another chart, made 
up to represent a prescription handed 
out by “I. M. Success, Doctor of Sales.” 
The items appearing on the prescription 
for salesmen were: Knowledge, Hard 
Work and Enthusiasm. “If salesmen 
will have this prescription filled and then 


containing 100 map pins and other marking 
devices, sales maps, charting papers, curve 
cards, Edexco map mount, 2 catalogs— 
Graphic Supplies and Mechanical Graphs 
—and special Instruction Sheet on Starting 
and keeping Graphic Records. Catalog 
alone sent free. Please indicate one desired. 


EDEXCO GLASS HEAD MAP PINS 


Color runs clear through. Will not peel, chip, nor 
scratch. 2 sizes—5 shapes—16 colors. 


Edexco Pins make your sales map tell the truth 


take it in generous quantities, they will 
get well and stay well.” 


“Modern Sales Organization is good— 
mighty good and coming at this time 
when so many organizations are putting 
their sales departments in order, it will 
naturally be met with a great deal of 
appreciation.” — E. W. Herbst, Earl & 
Wilson. 


“Enclosed find remittance for the re- 
newal of subscription to ‘Sales Manage- 
ment’. I find I am at a great loss with- 
out it.”—P. E. Lipscomb, Jackson Corset 
Company. 


Educational Exhibition Company 
434 Gustom House Street Providence, R. I. 
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and 


APPLIANCES 


N A Automobiles and 
Motor Trucks 


MEALING 


(Men holatin) 


A\\ 
Work Gloves | BSSCZSs 


Giko Most Beautyful Car in flmserica dentine Nairn 


me “Er EB -U YP” 


These and many other prominent advertising campaigns are effectively tied up with the 
retail stores by these attractive, permanent, oil-paint-and-gold 


MEYERCORD oscktcomana WINDOW SIGNS 


You see them on thousands of store doors and windows—the most valuable location for con- 
nective advertising. Get our booklet describing most successful methods of getting dealers’ 
co-operation in the use of these signs. 


We are constantly producing new ideas. Send us data and get our suggestions without 
Address The Service Department obligation. 


THE MEYERCORD COMPANY, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
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Write today for the 1921 
Traveler Hotel guide. It 
contains the latest quoted 
minimum hotel rates and 
population of cities. It also 
gives a complete explanation 
of Traveler's Hotel Letters. 
[t will be mailed at no cost 
fo you. 


Hotel Credit Letter Co. 


‘‘arst aid to travelers”’ 
505 Fifth Avenue 


ee CORTES eae 


set " he 


cannot cash this check unless he 


“Tell him we're sorry but we | 
can present the proper credentials’’ | 


Hotels are unusually care- | 
ful about cashing travelers’ | 
checks these days 


ND who can blame them? In these days of unstable 
business conditions when a firm’s credit may be 

O. K. one week and K. O. the next—is it fair to make 
the hotels take the chance or wise to expect them to? | 


The penalty of old fashioned methods—-the salesman in the picture is 
one of many whose checks are not cashed and who lose time and money 
as a result. 


The alternative? Many prominent firms throughout the United States 
and Canada have their salesmen’s drafts on them cashed without annoy- 
ance or delay by backing up their men with Hotel Credit Letters. | 


Traveler’s Hotel Credit Letters issued to your sales force, identify your 
salesmen and entitle them to have your checks or their drafts on you up to 
a specified sum cashed weekly at all first-class hotels. —The cost of these 
letters is surprisingly small and enables you to save the interest on your 
money by having your men use it before your draft arrives. 


It’s an expense to have your salesmen wait for expense money! Back 
up your men. 


New York City 
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am 


personal it 
think would be of interest. 


@ Personal Items % 


This corner has been set off to keep you informed of the ry 
movements of your friends and co-workers in the sales 
field. Help us to make it complete by sending in such 
ly new appointments—as you 


H. S. GREENE has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales for the Bar- 
ber-Greene Company, material hauling 
machinery, Aurora, Ill. He was formerly 
connected with the National Carbon 
Company as assistant sales manager, 
and is a brother-in-law of W. B. GREENE, 
vice-president and treasurer of the Bar- 
ber-Greene Company. 


HARRY W. WILLIAMS, of the John T. 
Milliken & Company, pharmaceutical 
chemists of St. Louis, has been promoted 
to general sales manager. 


WALTER P. COUGHEAN, general sales 
manager for the American Hammered 
Piston Company of Baltimore announces 
the appointment of T. B. BLAKISTON as 
assistant sales manager, replacing J. H. 
QUACKENBUSH. Mr. Blakiston was for- 
merly district manager for the South- 
eastern territory. He has been succeeded 
by S. A. BaRcLAy. A. M. MERRIFIELD 
has been promoted to District Manager 
of the Chicago sales district, of the same 
company, replacing D. T. PREYER. 


J. F. HINTON, general sales manager 
for the Nyal Company, Detroit, was 
elected a director of the company, and 
at a meeting of the directors later made 
vice-president of the company in charge 
of sales. Mr. HINTON has been with the 
Nyal Company for some time and by the 
use of intensive sales methods has ma- 
terially increased the company’s busi- 
ness. 


J. E. WEST has resigned as sales man- 
ager of the Lindsay-McMillan Company, 
Milwaukee, to take charge of the North- 
western territory for The Dartnell Cor- 
poration, with headquarters in Milwau- 
kee. Mr. West was for some time Mil- 
waukee manager for Reid Murdock & 
Company, wholesale grocers. 


WILLIAM S. STONE has been made sec- 
retary and general sales manager of The 
Gorham Company, Providence, and its 
affiliated companies, Mount Vernon Sil- 
versmith Co., Durgin Co., Whiting Co., 
and William B. Kerr Company. Mr. 
Stone was formerly assistant treasurer 
of The Gorham Company. 


R. A. LOUGHNEY, who has been en- 
gaged in sales service and sales consul- 
tation work and who was a member of 
the faculty of Columbia University in 
New York, is now at New Orleans as 
general sales manager of the Myles Salt 
Co., Ltd. 


L. H. KELLER has resigned as general 
sales manager of the American Ever 
Ready Works, Long Island City. 
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T. O. GRISELL has been appointed sales 
manager of the Green Engineering Com- 
pany, East Chicago, Ind., succeeding 
WALTER S. BURKE, who has become the 
New York representative of the com- 
pany. 


O. W. HOLLIs has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the W. S. Quimby 
Co., Boston, importer and roaster of “La 
Touraine” coffee. Mr. Hollis was for- 
merly general sales manager of the Ran- 
dall-Faichney Co., Inc., Boston. 


O. W. ALBAOUGH has succeeded W. F. 
Marr as sales manager for The McCas- 
key Register Company, Alliance, O. Mr. 
Albaugh has been with the McCaskey 
company for ten years. 


E. MELVILLE PRICE, formerly with the 
Henry Tetlow Company as sales mana- 
ger has entered business with JOHN M. 
SWEENEY. The new company will rep- 
resent publishers in Boston. 


L. N. Somes, formerly general sales 
manager of the Empire Cream Sepa- 
rator Company, and A. P. JENNINGS, 
former advertising manager of the Em- 
pire company, and former assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Sharples Sep- 
arator Company, are president and sec- 
retary of the McCartney-Somes Milking 
Machine Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


D. F. BREINIG, recently sales manager 
of the paint and varnish division of E. 
I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., at 
New York, and GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, 
who was manager of trade sales of that 
division of the same company, have, with 
several others, established a new paint 
and varnish company at Brooklyn. The 
new company has been incorporated as 
Breinig Brothers. 


MALCOLM C. AUERBACH has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago, of Department 
2 of the Western Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Rochester, Mich. Mr. Auerbach was re- 
cently in advertising work for Alfred 
Decker & Cohn, Chicago, maker of “So- 
ciety Brand” clothes. 


J. S. JETTON has left the Nunnally 
Company of Atlanta to become sales di- 
rector of The Lippincott Company, food 
products, Cincinnati. 


R. A. MorGAN, who formerly special- 
ized on the distribution of food products 
in Chicago and vicinity, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Cellucot- 
ton Products Company of the same city. 
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Have You Any- 
thing to Say to 
3000 Hardware 


Jobbers Salesmen 


If you have then send for “dum- 
my” of the new Dartnell Magazine 
“The Hardware Salesman.” The 
first issue is now being made up. 
It will be printed as soon as the 
advertising section is completed. 


“The Hardware Salesman” is the 
first of a family of monthly pub- 
lications in the interest of the job- 
ber’s salesmen in major lines of 
business. It will be followed in 
due course by “The Dry Goods 
Salesman”, “The Grocery Sales- 
man”, “The Drug Salesman”, until 


ultimately the entire field is cov- 
ered. 
A limited amount of acivertising 


space is available in “The Hard- 
ware Salesman” for manufacturers 
who feel that they have something 
of importance to say to the men 
who sell their product to the trade. 
The guaranteed circulation for each 
of the first three issues is 5,000 
copies to jobber’s salesmen alone, 
with added circulation to the hard- 
ware jobber, specialty manufac- 
turer and specialty salesman. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


$50 a Full Page 
$30 a Half Page 


THREE CONSECUTIVE INSERTIONS 


$45 a Full Page 
$25 a Half Page 


The DARTNELL 
CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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L. E. Buxton, for ten years with the 
John F. Jelke Company in eharge of 
sales, has resigned to become sales man- 
ager for the Glidden Nut Butter Com- 
pany of Chicago. The Glidden Company 
make the Dinner Bell Nut Margarin and 
are contemplating an aggressive cam- 
paign for wider distribution. 


PauL F. EIcHorNn, who recently re- 
signed his position as advertising man- 
ager of the Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 
is now sales and advertising manager 
of the Rubberset Company, Newark, 
N. J. 


G. B. Hiizer, formerly in charge of 
advertising and sales for the Nelson 
Motor Truck Co., of Saginaw, Mich., has 
become sales manager for the Triangle 
Motor Co., of St. Johns, Mich. 


What Advertising Has 


Done for the Michigan 
. Stove Industry 


Just what aggressive sales and adver- 
tising effort means is graphically shown 
in an advertisement of a Philadelphia 
advertising agency. The stove industry 
of the states of Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania is compared. It is shown that in 
Pennsylvania there are 53 manufactur- 
ers of stoves and hot air furnaces, while 
in Michigan there are only 22, but those 
22 do over three million dollars more 
business each year than the 53 of Penn- 
sylvania. This leadership of Michigan 
is attributed to the aggressive sales and 
advertising tactics of well known Mich- 
igan firms who control such names as 
“Round Oak”, “Garland”, “Jewel”, and 
“Peninsular”. The 22 Michigan manu- 
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UTILITY 


Devoted Exclusively to 


SALES MANAGERS | 


HROUGH proper application of BLUM’S SALES MANAGERS’ 

ATLAS many merchants have reported a considerable decrease in 

Many of our patrons have been agreeably | 
surprised that by the use of BLUM’S COMMERCIAL ATLAS they were | 
able to help their salesmen to such an extent that their competitors now | 
The ATLAS has assisted our patrons to become 
live wires and sales managers and salesmen prefer to work for live and 


We shall gladly assist in applying our ATLAS to your own individual requirements 
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Complete | 
Lacquered Surface Paper, $40.40 | 
Catalog F. | 


The lacquer permits markingin any color and erasing without injuring the sur- 
face of paper. It eliminates the expense and space requirement of a pin cabinet 


BLUM MAP COMPANY 


Commercial Map Specialists 
7 West 29th Street, New York City 


Purchase a pocket edition of our Individual State Maps from your local stationer. ‘Price 25c each. 
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facturers control 50% more business 
than the 53 Pennsylvania manufacturers 
and the eastern manufacturers are al- 
most without exception older and in 
many cases were known widely before 
some of the Michigan firms started in 
business. 

We do not know that the Michigan 
stoves are necessarily made any better 
or offer greater values than the stoves of 
the Eastern manufacturers, but it is 
self evident that the buying public 
knows more about the Michigan manu- 
facturers, or that they have greater con- 
fidence in them. It seems as if real in- 
tensive selling, advertising designed to 
assist the salesmen and keeping up with 
the trend of the times has placed Michi- 
gan in a comfortable position of leader- 
ship which she is liable to maintain for 
years, unless she gets conservative and 
self satisfied as the Eastern manufactur- 
ers have evidently been. 

Perhaps you are saying “My proposi- 
tion is not one that can be so forcibly 
demonstrated.” Perhaps not, but we tell 
you of this firm’s success to show that 
the business is here for those who go 
after it, and to prove the value of do- 
ing things just a little different from the 
other fellow. Perhaps you can take ad- 
vantage of this suggestion and figure 
out some better, more interesting way of 
presenting your own proposition. Try 
out a different method if your present 
one is not meeting with the success it 
did a year ago. 


Now is the Time to Dis- 
count the Dog Days 


Two salesmen ‘were talking about ex- 
penses, cost of travelling and the high 
prices of hotel service the other day. In 
the midst of conversation one of them 
said: “I am sure going to save money 
now because this is going to be one hard, 
dull summer”, 

It certainly will be a hard, dull sum- 
mer if he goes into it in that frame of 
mind. Sales managers should start now 
to plan contests, hot weather sales plans, 
advertising stunts or anything that will 
have a tendency to keep the sales force 
hitting on all cylinders this summer, be- 
cause no doubt there are many sales- 
men who are already thinking that it is 
going to be a dull summer. 

There seems to be a growing tendency 
in the jobbing field to employ sales man- 
agers. Most of them are salesmen who 
have been particularly successful. Sales 
manuals, samples of various products, 
photographs, and other demonstrating 
material is being carried more than ever 
before among salesmen who formerly 
only carried catalogs. 


“‘Dartnell Service Letters’ just re- 
ceived and from what we have already 
seen of it we know it will not take us 
any length of time to decide whether or 
not we will keep it. It is the finest book 
of its kind we have seen.”—E. S. Mon- 
crief, Vice President, The Henry Fur- 
nace and Foundry Co. 
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Don’t Expect Advertising to Do 
the Impossible 


IT WILL CREATE CONSUMER DEMAND FOR REASONABLY PRICED 
GOODS, PAY FOR ITSELF AND PRODUCE LOWER PRICES TO 
THE CONSUMER FOR THOSE WHO KNOW HOW 


VERY dollar spent for adver- 

tising by the man or organiza- 

tion who really knows what he 
or they are after will create in- 
creased traffic and reduce overhead 
sufficiently to more than repay the 
cost, and perhaps spell lower prices 
to the consumer. 


Selfishness, greed, ignorance or 
lack of courage is the chief stum- 
bling block in the business careers 
of most of those who really have a 
meritorious article, fairly priced, 
and for which an enormous demand 
can be created, but who failed to 
arrive. 

Henry Ford needs no artificial 
protection in the way of patents 
and such to give him a monopoly 
in the making of a sound automo- 
bile for very little money. His 
enormous success seems to point 
out a most valuable lesson to other 
manufacturers, and yet he has no 
serious competitor. 


Instead of establishing methods 
which obviously give the consumer 
the benefit of quantity production 
in the shape of lower prices, too 
many are inclined to spend more 
money on the package, vast sums 
for hurrah-boy salesmanship, and 
other fortunes in non-selling gen- 
eral medium space. 


Soda crackers in handsome pack- 
ages sold for approximately 40 
cents the pound as compared with 
5 cents bulk goods of former days, 
inflicts too heavy a penalty to be 
paid for imaginary or real clean- 
liness. 


The makers of such high-priced 
goods are rather unconsciously at 


Member 
A. B. C. 


the mercy of any newcomer with 
the goods which he will sell at fair 
prices and who is willing to let the 
public know it through newspaper 
advertising. 


Too many of us have grown soft 
under the conditions of the past 
two or three years, when demand 
exceeded supply and any fool could 
sell a dollar’s worth of almost any 
commodity for two dollars and a 
half. 

Many businesses are suffering 
through payment of unjustified 
salaries to pretentious parasites 
who have grown in on the traffic 
and built fallacious reputations for 
salesmanship, when in reality they 
have been mere distributors. 


Certain advertising men who 
have carelessly spent millions of 
dollars for clients during the past 
year or two are now shaking in 
their boots because they know in 
their hearts that from now on they 
must get back on their marrow 
bones and hustle. 


It is quite easy to load up a man- 
ufacturing concern with heavy ad- 
ditional costs on a rising market, 
but much more difficult to prune 
down and return to earth without 
serious results. 


That is exactly what business is 
up against today and exactly in 
accordance with the degree of in- 
telligence and efficiency employed 
in readjusting things will depend 
future success. 


The man who will render great- 


est service—quality and price con- 
sidered—to the cohsumer is the one 


The New York Globe 


who has unlimited opportunity in 
the present situation. Those who’ 
do the big things will be the mil- 
lionaire successes of the future— 
to-morrow, next year, and _ the 
many years to come. 


The Bible tells us it is more dif- 
ficult for the rich man to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven than for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle. 

In business it is more difficult 
for one who has tasted the blood 
of extortionate profits — politely 
called profiteering—to see any fun 
in narrower margins of profits. 


Labor will not willingly forego 
the highest wages it can get, any 
more than clerks, managers, and 
bosses. 

The dollar must be made to buy 
more and the cost of manufactur- 
ing must be reduced in order to 
permit the earned dollar to do its 
proper duty in buying the necessi- 
ties and comforts of life. 


Newspaper advertising which 
sells enormous extra volume for 
the retail shops in every city in 
the country can create eonstantly 
increasing sales for sound goods 
reasonably priced. 

Those who would continue the 
methods of the past two or three 
years and seek to maintain un- 
justifiably high prices are merely 
riding for a fall, and perhaps un- 
consciously providing additional 
opportunity for those smart enough 
to seek to be Henry Fords in othe 


lines. 
JASON ROGERS. 


New York, Feb. 2, 1921. 


170,000 
a Day 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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California’s Oldest National Bank 
Builds Business With Findex 


The First National Bank of San Francisco was the first bank on 
the Pacific Coast to install an adding machine, and it is one of the first to 
use Findex as a Central File. 


Findex is constantly building business for this progressive bank. 
An instance of its effective use is related by the manager of the New Busi- 
ness and Publicity Department. 


“On the last day of January, the Central File Department was in- 
structed to send a notice to the controlling individuals in all California cor- 
porations who had either a personal checking account with the national bank 
or a savings account with its affiliated institution, the First Federal Trust 
Company. Under the old system, it would have taken days to collect this in- 
formation; with Findex, the letters were addressed and mailed four hours 
after instructions were received. 


“With Findex, new business began to result in less time than would 
have been required to compile the mailing lists under the old methods. We 
were able to put all our efforts on a highly specialized list and to eliminate 
waste labor.” 


Findex records all information in 
one compact set of cards in such a man- 
ner that any required list, no matter how 
complicated, is made quickly available. It 
does away with cross-indexing. 


Findex is being used in many differ- 
ent businesses where there exist complex 
classifications of personnel, customers, 
stock, materials, mailing lists, ete. Sales 
managers have found it of wonderful as- 
sistance in enabling them to control, class- 
ify and group information about prospects 
and customers. 


Among the representative users of Findex are 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, Anglo & London Paris National Bank, Avery Company, 
Bank of Italy, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, Columbia University, Curtis Publishing Company, 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company, Equitable Life Insurance Society, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, New York University, Pacific Steamship Company, 
Seattle Hardware Company and -Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


The Findex Company 
233 Broadway New York City 
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How We Uncovered Our Big Market 


By A. F. Davis 


Sales Manager, Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland 


A lot of manufacturers are barking up the wrong tree in their selling campaigns. Here is the 
story of a concern that won success by unearthing a new market—or rather a new angle of an 
old market. Instead of making small sales to a number of buyers, they are making quantity 
sales to a few buyers. How they did it may offer some valuable suggestions to you. 


greatest selling features of a cer- 

tain Western railroad system was 
not their smooth roadbed, their pow- 
erful locomotives, nor their luxurious 
trains, but their great big delicious 
baked potatoes that are served in their 
dining cars. This reputation for serv- 
ing such fine potatoes has become one 
of the biggest attractions to passenger 
traffic on this road, and has created a 
wide market all over the country for 
baked potatoes. 

Our experience in unearthing a hid- 
den selling feature, and in gaining a 
reputation for our motors was acquired 
by a method not entirely unlike that of 
the railroad, insofar as we reversed the 
usual selling procedure, and talked more 
about finding the right motor for the 
machine, than the motor itself. 

When we started selling electric mo- 
tors we followed along the lines estab- 
lished by other concerns in selling mo- 
tors, and sold to dealers, ultimate users, 
and distributors. We found that a great 
many motors were not giving the service 
that they should simply because the mo- 
tor was not given a chance to work un- 
der the right conditions, or that the 
wrong motor was selected for certain 
machines. In a number of cases we 
found motors that were entirely un- 
suited to the machines they were driv- 
ing. 


I HAVE been told that one of the 


The Maker Got the Blame 

A man would buy a printing press 
from the manufacturer, and then go to 
an electrical dealer or supply house and 
ask for a motor to turn his press. He 
had little or no idea of how big or pow- 
erful a motor was needed, and in order 
to play safe the dealer usually sent a 
motor with five to fifty horsepower more 
than was actually needed. The manufac- 
turer paid little attention to equipping 
his machine with motors. He did not 
want to be bothered, and as a rule his 
interest in the machine ceased when it 
left his factory. At least his interest so 
far as the motor used for running his 
machines were concerned. Often the 
manufacturers were blamed for putting 
out a poor machine, when as a matter of 
fact the motor was to blame. 


One day one of our salesmen reported 
finding a motor of 35 horsepower being 
used to drive a machine that under the 
maximum load would only require a 
twenty-five horsepower motor. The man- 
ufacturer was getting credit, or discredit 
for putting out a machine that “sure 
did eat up a lot of juice”. 
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This incident gave us a hint, and we 
started out to investigate the sale of 
motors from a new angle—that of edu- 
cating the manufacturer to equip his 
machinery with a motor when it leaves 
the factory. At first it was received 
without enthusiasm. We began to col- 
lect data to show the manufacturer that 
he was doing himself and his customers 
an injustice by allowing his product to 
go out to the user in an unfinished form. 

All our advertising was designed to 
create the idea that no machine was 
complete without a motor to drive it, 
and all our salesmen schooled in pro- 
moting the idea of furnishing the motor 
with the machine. 


It is true that this was a slow method 
of procedure. Sometimes it has taken us 
two years to get the original order from 
a large manufacturer, but once we were 
able to get him started we had a large 
outlet for the type of motor he used. 


Today our selling consists mostly in 
making investigations to determine the 
size, type, and kind of motor needed for 
certain machines. We go to the manu- 
facturer and offer to make all the pre- 
liminary investigations, to conduct tests, 
and ascertain exactly the type and size 
motor best suited to the needs of every 
machine he manufactures. We go out 
into the field and find a machine that is 
being driven by a motor that uses from 
25% to 50% more electricity than neces- 
sary. We bring this news to the manu- 
facturer, and offer to determine for him 
exactly the type of mgtor needed for use 
on his product under any and all condi- 
tions. We show him where his custom- 
ers are wasting power and getting im- 
proper results from his machinery be- 
cause they are using the wrong motor. 


A Strong Guarantee 


As may be imagined when a manufac- 
turer starts including a motor as a part 
of his machinery it is as a rule a revo- 
lutionary procedure—it requires adjust- 
ment of prices, adds to the first cost of 
his machine, and as he sees it place him 
out of line with competition. So we have 
to show him the advantages of seeing 
that his machine is properly equipped 
with motors. This is the principal part 
of our salesmen’s work. 


“We offer to guarantee to furnish the 
right motor—to entirely relieve him of 
any responsibilitiy for the proper oper- 
ation of the machines he sells due to the 
motor. ‘I am not selling motors’ is often 
the answer we are met with when sug- 
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gestions are made that motors be in- 
cluded as a part of the machine—yet a 
motor of proper size and characteristics 
is just as essential as any other part of 
the machine for its successful and effic- 
ient operation. This same manufacturer 
would not think of leaving off an essen- 
tial part, such as a train of gears, yet 
he will suggest leaving off the motor, 
which is the driving force or the brains 
of the machine he is selling. The buyers 
of machinery are beginning to command 
a complete machine. They buy a ma- 
chine to do a piece of work in the quick- 
est and most efficient way. They buy 
the machine that does this and for this 
reason the manufacturer who sells a 
complete machine with the proper motor 
is best equipped for rendering his cus- 
tomer the best service possible. ‘The 
proper motor is as essential as any part 
of the machine’ is the idea we have been 
working on, and we have found that it 
has reduced our selling cost and pro- 
duced a larger, less competitive market. 


House Organ Helps Work Along 


“This, of course, has, in a great many 
cases, made necessary a change in our 
method of selling practice. Our sales- 
men are necessarily men trained in the 
proper application of motors and are es- 
sentially engineers. They are specialists 
in this one thing. The knowledge of our 
specialists on motors and their proper 
application combined with the knowledge 
and ability of the manufacturer to pro- 
duce a superior machine, guarantees to 
the purchaser of a machine equipped 
with a Lincoln motor that he is getting 
a machine which is best adapted to the 
work which he wants done.” 

Our house organ, “Lincoln Link,” car- 
ries reports of all the investigations con- 
ducted by our sales and research depart- 
ments, with stories of the sale made to 
manufacturers whom we induce to begin 
equipping their machinery with motors. 
This prevents a duplication of effort in 
making separate investigations for con- 
cerns in the same line, and requiring the 
same motors. 

As a result of our efforts it is becom- 
ing standard practice in many lines to 
equip all machines with motors at the 
factory, and include the motor in the 
price of the machine. The power that 
our efforts have conserved is inestimable 
and when every machine that leaves a 
factory is equipped with exactly the 
right motor we believe that enough pow- 
er will be saved to run all the industries 
in any two states in the Union. 
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How One Industry Can Apply 
Per Capita Measurements 


By J. K. Towles 


U.S. 
Companies requiring the per capita 
consumption of their products in the 
United States, or statistics concerning 
the total sales and possible sales in their 
lines of business, will find interesting a 
suggested plan for the rubber industry. 
This plan presents methods of research 
work that are adaptable to other indus- 
tries. 

In order to get the total market for 
rubber figures for this country add 
to them the imports and subtract the ex- 
ports. 


Bureau of Commerce 


Every five years the United States 
Government makes a thorough survey of 
the manufactures of this country. The 
latest survey is that for 1914. The fig- 
ures have been collected for 1919 but are 
not yet in print. The 1914 Census of 
Manufactures gives the following fig- 
ures on rubber boots and shoes: 

Number of factories especially 
voted to this industry—28. 

Cost of materials entering 
products—$23,956,036. 

Value of products—$53,822,123. 
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Will your letter to your 
foreign prospect be on 
this steamer 


= 


and your catalogue or 
sample on this, 


? 


Service and use the 


Canada, Columbia, Haiti, Hon 
Nicaragua, Poland, Salvador, 


first class postage rates. 


“Letter-Pack-It” System 
1258 Holden Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 


I never overlook anything if I 
know it. Shoot. 
Name 


Street 


City 


Probably—unless you take advantage of the Post Office De- 
partment’s recent addition to the International Parcel Post 


leer -Pack- IT” SysTem- 


Combination letter and merchandise packages may now be 
sent to Brazil, British Guiana, British Honduras, Bulgaria, 


This gives you, if you use the Letter-Pack-It System, the in- 
estimable advantage of getting your whole story at once be- 
fore the buyers in those countries, without paying prohibitive 


duras, Iceland, Jamaica, Mexico, 
Sweden. 


The government has done its part. Do 
yours by getting full information 
about the Letter-Pack-It System — 
with samples—by sending the coupon 
now. 


“*Letter-Pack-It’”’ System 


1258 Holden Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Letter-Pack-It envelopes have been 
used to save money and secure cus- 
tomers in this country for years. 


CANADIAN DIVISION 
100 King Street West Toronto, Canada 
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Exports of rubber footwear in 1914 
amounted to $1,113,495. 


Imports of rubber boots and shoes are 
not given separately. 

Imports of all manufactures of rubber 
in 1914 amounted to $1,559,812. 


Taking the total production in the 
United States, we find that rubber boots 
and shoes made up about one-fourth of 
the manufactures of rubber goods. If 
we assume that rubber footwear made 
up about one-fourth of the total imports 
of rubber goods brought into this coun- 
try, the imports of rubber footwear 
would be about $390,000. Therefore, if 
we take the total production, add the im- 
ports and subtract the exports it would 
make the total amount consumed in the 
United States in 1914 about $53,000,000. 


The Bureau of the Census estimates 
the population of continental United 
States in 1914 as 98,781,224. From these 
figures you could get the per capita ex- 
penditure for rubber footwear in the 
United States. Taking the value per 
capita of the product manufactured, and 
knowing the average manufacturer’s 
price for rubber footwear in 1914, you 
work out the per capita quanitity of rub- 
ber footwear consumed in 1914. In our 
opinion the quantity of -ubber footwear 
consumed in the United States at the 
present time is about the same per cap- 
ita as that of 1914. 


What Railroads Will Buy 
This Year 
(Continued from Page 336) 


making use of their product. Often sev- 
eral departments are possible users. In- 
stances have been noted where the de- 
partment of bridges and buildings were 
using a certain tool, while the water ser- 
vice, or signals department would be us- 
ing tools for the same purpose made by 
different manufacturers. 

Various means of handling salesmen 
who call on railroad men are employed. 
Some firms assign a man to a system or 
part of a system, requiring him to travel 
back and forth on that system alone, 
keeping in close touch with all depart- 
ments. Others divide the territory in 
sections and allow the men to call on all 
railroad buyers in that territory. 

The trade journals covering the rail- 
road field offer a thorough service in 
making surveys, and planning’ cam- 
paigns. ~The field is well covered with 
specialized and general trade papers; 
contact with the many officials and ex- 
ecutives who influence purchases may be 
established by use of the advertising 
pages of these journals. 

Once your product is established with 
the railroads you are reasonably assured 
of continued business as long as the re- 
quirements are met; they are not given 
to buying large orders without labora- 
tory or service tests; price alone will not 
take the business away from you if your 
product has individual merits and for 
this reason the business is attractive to 
the sales manager looking for a large, 
reliable, steady outlet. 
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Through The NEWS 
And The AMERICAN 


Photo by W R. Cc er 


7. until the publishers’ statement for the three months ending Siateinmee 30th, 
1921, can the A. B. C. accurately reflect the present circulation of The Baltimore 
NEWS and The Baltimore AMERICAN. 


The last publishers’ statement of course is for the The total of NEWS and AMERICAN, both daily 


three months ending September 30th, 1920, before we bought and Sunday, for the month of January, is as follows: 
The AMERICAN and merged The STAR with The NEWS. 
The next one will be for the six months ending March 31st, NEW i sess Waa 
| which will include two months of The NEWS before we ab- S, Afternoon, Da ly ° pods 
; sorbed the Star and added a large proportion of its entire AMERICAN, Morning, Daily - - 58,073 
circulation to our own, reducing our average by approxi- Total 182.669 


mately 22,000 each of those two months. 


Next, the A. B. C. audit for the twelve months end- NEWS, Afternoon, Sunday - - - - 91,053 
ing June 30th will have five months of the old NEWS with ‘ 

this smaller circulation in it. Therefore, in making esti- AMERICAN, Morning, Sunday - - 96,181 
mates or figuring, you will come much closer to present facts feel as cid ea th 
if you estimate on NEWS and STAR audits, or publishers’ Total 187,234 
statements combined, for The NEWS alone, as of today, and 

since The NEWS and The AMERICAN are now sold to the This gives you a morning and evening combination, 
advertiser as a unit, of course also include the AMERICAN both daily and Sunday, which circulations built up originally 
figures, which have not changed materially so far as the by competing organizations and maintained today by sepa 
daily is concerned since we bought it, to get our present ate forces that offer no known duplications whatever—182, 
combined daily total, in February, for example, of over 669 daily and 187,234 Sunday, reaching the widest numbe1 
182,000. The Sunday NEWS and AMERICAN are growing of homes in and near Baltimore as well as throughout Mary- 
and in February offered a combined total of 187,000. land and the nearby parts of adjoining states. 


Copy this advertisement and place it in your files attached 
to the A. B. C. statements for The NEWS and 
The AMERICAN in order that estimates 
on Baltimore may be up-to-date. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


The Baltimore Americans 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


Dan A. Carroll : en 4 Lirty J. E. Lutz 


Eastern Representative . Western Representativ: 
Tribune Bldg., Advertising Manager Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg 
New York Chicago 
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“1921 Will 
Break Slackers” 


It has come to our notice that a 
certain concern, employing 
nearly 200 salesmen, is empha- 
sizing the dark side of the present business situation 
to its men in the expectation that the fear of being 
“broken” will make them put forth super-human 
effort. While we appreciate that there are salesmen 
who have the fear of losing their jobs in their heart, 
and who might respond to a threat more readily 
than they would to a promise of reward, we think 
such a policy will in time undermine a sales organi- 
zation, break down its morale, and prove generally 
unsatisfactory. 


In the first place a salesman who is susceptible 
to fear cannot be a winner. If he is fearful of his 
job, then he will be fearful of his prospect. In the 
second place the theory of the policy is based on an 
assumption that the salesmen are slackers. It may 
be all very well to get up at a convention and “go 
after” a bunch of salesmen by telling them they are 
slackers and shirkers and that if they don’t get busy 
they will be kicked out into the street. But to harp 
away, day after day, on the intimation that slackers 
are going to be broken, cannot help but produce a 
depressed, pessimistic sales organization. Just as 
you can get better results by praising a man for 
keeping down expenses than you can for bawling 
him out for too large an expense account, so you 
will get better results by showing your men that in 
spite of conditions you know they are going to get 
the business because they are the kind of fighters 
that get what they go after. 


One of the biggest forces in selling, and a force 
which is too often overlooked in handling a sales 
organization, is the “will to win’—the supreme con- 
fidence of the men in themselves. Napoleon was a 
master at generating this sort of a fighting spirit in 
his men. His memoirs are filled with incidents of 
where a handful of his troops, fired with that un- 
deniable go-getting spirit, have overcome un- 
mountable obstacles and swept before them whole 
regiments of the enemy. Such a spirit was not the 
result of threats, but was the reflection in the men 
of their leader’s confidence in them. 


Seventy years later the sons of these fighters 
were marshalled under another Napoleon at Sedan. 
They were just as brave as their fathers had been 
before them. Lying dormant in them they had the 
same possibilities for victory. While they fought 
well and died valiently, that winning momentum 
which had marked the victorious armies of the first 
Napoleon was missing, and disaster resulted. 
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The sales manager who will come through the 
present crisis with flying colors is not going to be 
the man who stands over his men with unleashed 
whip prodding them to more effort. But he is going 
to be the real leader, the man who can convince his 
salesmen it can be done by actual example, who 
can put into the heart of each and every man a con- 
viction that nothing can stop him, and send the 
salesmen out among his customers preaching the 
gospel of “business is good for those who make it 
good.” 

dansciitill pinisanilen 


The Problem 
of the Jobber’s 
Salesmen 


During the past ten years we have 
seen a tremendous change come 
over selling methods. We have 
seen the development of service 
selling; of scientific assignment of territories; of 
dealer education and many other things which were 
undreamed of by the sales manager of a decade ago. 
A sales territory is now broken up into ten and fif- 
teen smaller territories, and each of the ten or fif- 
teen men making more money out of their portion 
than the one man used to make out of the whole. 
This has been possible through intensive sales man- 
agement. What we have witnessed in the way of 
development in the past decade will be as nothing 
compared with what we will see in the next decade. 


As marketing becomes more intensive, and as 
competition becomes keener, and selling is conducted 
on a bigger and bigger scale the problem of the job- 
ber’s salesman is going to become more acute. Even 
today he is the weak link in many a distributing 
chain. In his hands he holds the fate of nearly 
every manufactured article sold through the dealer. 
His intimate relations with his customers enable 
him to make or break distribution in any locality, 
regardless of whether you sell through the jobbers 
or direct. If he is of the old school, sometimes known 
as catalogue thumbers, he is a liability to his house 
and an obstacle in the way of increased sales to the 
manufacturer who depends on him for increased 
sales. On the other hand, if he is imbued with the 
new idea of business—salesmanship that puts back 
more than it takes away—he can become a tremen- 
dous force on the manufacturer’s side. By making 
better business men out of his customers he will 
more firmly establish the market of quality mer- 
chandise, and cause a general “trading up” in retail 
business. Instead of being content to take what 
comes his way he will go out and create business. 
In short, instead of being a thorn in the flesh of the 
seller he will become a positive force for better busi- 
ness. 
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With the desire of doing our bit toward devel- 
oping the jobber’s salesmen into a bigger business 
force we have undertaken to establish a “family” of 
monthly magazines devoted exclusively to their in- 
terests. The first of these magazines will be called 
“The Hardware Salesman”. The first number of 
this magazine is now in type. Just as soon as pos- 
sible we will follow “The Hardware Salesman” with 
“The Dry Goods Salesman”, “The Grocery Sales- 
man”, “The Drug Salesman’, until eventually the 
whole jobbing field will be blanketed. The magazines 
will be the same size and style as “Sales Manage- 
ment”, and the editorial treatment will be very sim- 
ilar. Those jobbers with whom we have discussed 
the project have assured us of abundant co-opera- 
tion, and from tests made we find that the jobber’s 
salesman feels keenly the need of a clearing place 
for sales ideas in his field. 


ee en 


A Good Place 
To Do Some 
Spring Pruning 


At this time when treasurers 
are hiding behind every shadow 
waiting to use the pruning 
shears on some innocent little 
expense item it might be well to take a look at the 
mailing list. The suggestion is prompted by a Bos- 
ton subscriber who complains that we are sending 
circular matter to two different members of the 
company. He goes on to say: 


“Tn 1921 I am endeavoring to help other people 
cut costs by correcting their stencil lists, saving 
duplication, and you would be surprised to know 
what a thankless task this is in many cases. One 
nationally know corporation was sending to this 
company five copies of a monthly bulletin. It is still 
taking time to get this reduced to the one copy 
which would meet all requirements, and after two 
years we are partly successful at least, as they have 
cut the five down to three.” 


Duplication of names on the mailing list, wrong 
addresses, and like deadwood costs a great deal of 
money. A list that is worked no oftener than once a 
month represents an annual investment of 60 cents 
per name. On a list of 15,000 names, with ten percent 
waste, this would mean a sink hole for nearly $1,000 
—enough to buy two Fords for your salesmen. As 
a matter of fact there are very few lists with 90 per- 
cent of the names productive. One subscriber re- 
cently made a test of 120 names on a list in the city 
of Milwaukee just to determine what condition his 
lists were in. His investigator reported over 20 per- 
cent worthless. 
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Salesmen Have The inability of business execu- 
tives to distinguish between 
“expense” and “investment” is 
showing itself in queer ways. There is the man who 
needs sales worse than he ever needed them before, 
whose very profits depend upon volume, but who 
thinks he is saving money when he fires his sales 
force and countermands his advertising. Then there 
is the chap who “saves” by keeping his salesmen off 
the road, forgetting that in times like these the 
thing to do is to work with the dealer and show him 
that the stuff can be sold by actual demonstration. 
But strangest of all is the man who saves money by 
withdrawing support from his salesmen at the very 
time when it is the most needed. 


Short Memories 


For example, one of our subscribers, in a mo- 
ment of pin straightening economy, considered dis- 
countinuing a sales magazine which he had been is- 
suing for two years. He argued that the main pur- 
pose of the magazine was to educate the salesmen to 
house policies and make them better salesmen. In 
two years, he reasoned, the salesmen must be pretty 
well educated. He put it to a vote of the salesmen 
and they appeared indifferent whether the magazine 
was continued or not. So he asked us what we 
thought about dropping the whole proposition, or 
just continuing to issue an occasional letter. 


In the first place there is no such thing as a 
sales organization that is educated. Salesmen have 
notoriously short memories. It is not enough to ex- 
plain a policy to them, or to describe a sales point, 
but you have to keep constantly reminding them of 
it. Just as everlasting repetition is the secret of ad- 
vertising success, so is keeping everlastingly at it 
the secret of success in building better salesmen. 
When the salesman reads these repetitions he says 
out loud: “Old Stuff”. The point is: is it old stuff 
that he has forgotten? 


Moreover, sales organizations are constantly 
changing. New men are being added; old men are 
getting new viewpoints. A talking point which you 
gave a certain salesman last month and which he 
didn’t think much of, might impress him quite dif- 
ferently tomorrow after an experience he had today. 
Salesmen need all the encouragement, suggestions, 
co-operation and support that you can give them. 
There is no way that you can invest money that will 
pay you such large dividends as what you invest 
that way. To withdraw such co-operation at this 
time would be the worst kind of business judgment. 
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Lays Aside Its Big Stick 


By Waldon Fawcett 


One of several reasons why some sales managers have refused to get excited about going 
after government business is that after they had whittled the price down to the very bottom 
figure it was intimated to them that they ought to advertise in this, that or the other govern- 
ment publication. Now comes the good news that this practice is to be abandoned. 


“ALES managers may breathe easier 
—Uncle Sam is not going to hold an 
advertising club over their heads. 

Vanishing into thin air, let us be re- 
joiced, is the spectre of demands to buy 
space in government publications, on 
pain of losing government patronage if 
payment of such tribute be refused. Con- 
gress has come to the rescue of harried 
marketing executives and called an ab- 
rupt halt on a practice which, if allowed 
to thrive, hight have reached appalling 
proportions. To make sure, moreover, 
that no sales interest shall gain advan- 
tage over another by virtue of advertis- 
ing sops (asked or not) a rigid restric- 
tion is henceforth to be placed upon paid 
advertising in all periodicals and publica- 
tions under government imprint. 

This injection into the field of govern- 
mental outfitting of a practice not un- 
known in other quarters was one of the 
manifestations of license that came with 
the war. Under normal conditions,it was 
not customary for publications issued 
by the government to print private ad- 
vertising and there was, consequently, 
no solicitation of such advertising with 
the exception of what was done in the 
case of a few publications issued at In- 
dian schools, ete. The war changed all 
this. It brought forth scores of new 
periodicals such as camp newspapers, 
military and naval service publications, 
ship yard employees’ papers, etc., etc., 
and which not only accepted paid adver- 
tising but went after it energetically. 
Thus, national sales interests came to face 
a problem approximating, on a large 
seale, that of the small town merchant 
who fears not to advertise in the pro- 
gram of the local church fair but knows 
all the while that it will do him not a 
bit of good. 


What An Investigation Revealed 

It is due to the good offices of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Printing 
that an abrupt halt has been called upon 
the exaction of advertising contracts as 
a ransom for government supply con- 
tracts. This committee, which acts as a 
board of directors for the Government 
Printing Office and, indeed, for the entire 
Federal publishing business, set out, 
some months ago, to cut down Uncle 
Sam’s extravagant use of white paper. 
One of the first discoveries made was 
that a considerable proportion of the 266 
journals, magazines, and periodicals pub- 
lished by various branches of the gov- 
ernment were guilty of practices of 
which Uncle Sam had no reason to be 
proud. Chief offense lay in the adver- 
tising imposition whereby sales manag- 
ers were inferentially invited to further 
their chances of selling to the govern- 
ment. 
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information was laid before the com- 
mittee to the effect that some firm that 
desired to supply Army canteens were 
advised that they need not expect the 
trade of the canteens unless they adver- 
tised in the camp newspapers. On the 
other hand, there was the indictment 
that much partiality was manifest in fa- 
vor of those sales interests that did ad- 
vertise in the Army and Navy publica- 
tions. One Army publication carried 
conspicuously displayed the admonition 
“Common interest — mutual _ benefit. 
Please mention——when patronizing our 
advertisers.” This same_ publication, 
printed in a government plant, carried 
an announcement: “You may patronize 
our advertisers with confidence in their 
integrity and services. Advertisers are 
protected against association in the ad- 
vertising section with fraudulent con- 
cerns. We hope to impress all interested 
in the with the desirability of pat- 
ronizing our advertisers when the need 
of any article or service of the nature 
they advertise arises. The assurance that 
this will be done will hold advertisers 
and attract other desirable ones.” An- 
other Army magazine printed in its ad- 
vertising section the following: “A well- 
known engineer in looking through a 
recent number of the remarked: 
‘Your advertisers are national advertis- 
ers’.. The national advertiser is one 
whose business is founded on quality and 
a legitimate profit.” 


All Existing Contracts Annulled 

After a careful consideration of the 
entire question the Congressional com- 
mittee adopted a regulation requiring 
that all existing written contracts for 
advertisements in government publica- 
tions be terminated and that henceforth 
no such publication shall contain any ad- 
vertisement inserted by or for any pri- 
vate individual, firm or corporation. In- 
cidentally, the Committee took occasion 
to express its gratification that the 
methods rejected as undesirable had been 
undertaken by only a few branches of 
the government service and that the 
great majority of publications of high 
standing and great service have always 
been free from such connections with 
outside interests. 

In placing an absolute ban upon paid 
edvertising in any and all government 
publications the Congressional authority 
was moved primarily, of course, by the 
scandal of a system that permitted pres- 
sure to be brought to bear to obtain re- 
ciprocal favors from sales interests that 
supplied or desired to supply the govern- 
ment. However, there were other con- 
siderations that weighed also. The ques- 
tion of discrimination as between sellers 
figured. Indeed, the committee, accept- 
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ing the premise that there might be some 
advantage in advertising in this man- 
ner, said, in so many words, that it did 
not see why if the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany and the DuPont Powder Company 
were permitted to advertise in an Army 
publication, the manufacturers of farm 
implements or the great mail-order 
houses might not insist upon a corre- 
sponding right to advertise in the farm- 
ers’ bulletins circulated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Won’t Let Seller Curry Favor 


Again, as between advertising and 
non-advertising sales interests, the Con- 
gressional censors figured that adver- 
tisements which had the appearance of 
having been officially endorsed or ap- 
proved by the Government were not only 
unfair to non-advertising competitors 
but even more so to the public. Fur- 
thermore it amounted to discrimination 
as between sales interests to distribute 
the advertisements of space buyers in 
the government publications at public 
expense. The Committee bluntly declared 
further, that Uncle Sam will not con- 
done or encourage the temptation to ad- 
vertisers to use government periodicals 
to “curry favor with officers”. So this 
particular game of tit-for-tat in sales- 
dom becomes definitely a closed incident. 


How’s Business? Fine, 


Thank You! 


In January, 1921, one agency alone 
registered 6710 visiting buyers in New 
York City. Buyers do not come to New 
York to trip gaily along the great white 
way—-they come to buy goods. 

Evidently merchants are beginning to 
see empty shelves in their stores, be- 
cause the agency mentioned above has 
facilities for reaching less than half of 
the buyers visiting New York. 

January sales in one organization sell- 
ing store and office equipment showed 
gratifying results. Quotas in this orga- 
nization were set ten to fifteen percent 
above last year; 75 of the salesmen sold 
more than their quota. One man in Ohio 
sold 298% of his quota, in California a 
salesman sold 283% of his quota, and in 
Michigan, Massachusetts and Texas other 
salesmen sold over 200% of their quota. 
In West Virginia three salesmen sold 
over 150% of their quota, while in New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, Tennessee, 
Florida, Indiana, Minnesota and several 
other states the salesmen sold from 125 
to 150%. 

These records were made in three 
weeks yet were a full month’s quota. 
One week was spent at the factory in 
convention. 
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Special Sales Bulletin 


ee 


Doing Things That em 
“Can't Be Done” Cascio 
Short Cut to Success * 


Seleemes sor Oe sees: Mauerseity teereene Com 


~ Here’s a New Dartnell Feature 
that will Help You 


Keep Your Salesmen 


~~ in A-I Fighting Trim 


[It is in the form of a four-page illustrated sales bulletin. 


An entirely new bulletin is issued and mailed out to sub- 


fbi] What Other Salesmen are Doing fat] 


ae ee 


A Tip on Handling the y esol nytt 
Buyer Whois Nursinga —. ‘ 
Grouch Against You . 


scribers every week. 


The front page is arranged for your personal letter. With 
the exception of the illustrated heading it is blank. On 
the inside pages a weekly newspaper is conducted, bring- 
ing to your salesmen, news of what other salesmen in all 
lines of business are doing; how they are meeting the 


problems that confront your salesmen; how they are get- 
= ting the most out of their territories; how they are shat- 
ae tering old sales records in spite of the business slump. 


Use this Bulletin Head Instead of Plain Stationery for 
Your Weekly Message to Your Sales Force 


It will help you to awaken your sales- 
men to opportunities that they never 
dreamed existed. By constantly remind- 
ing them how other salesmen are achiev- 
ing greater success it will fire them with 
the determination to do better them- 
selves. It will encourage them to do 
more creative thinking. It will keep 
them from getting into a rut and going 
stale. In short, it will make them bigger 
producers for themselves and‘ for their 
house. 


These illustrated bulletins are not “gin- 
ger talks”; they are not preachments; 
they are not sermons—all of which have 
outlived their usefulness. They are sim- 
ply an exchange of selling experience 
and anecdotes written in a concise, prac- 
tical way. Salesmen welcome and read 
these bulletins because they are made up 
of exactly the same kind of experience 
stories that salesmen like to talk about 
when they get together in the smoker or 
hotel lobby. 


The cost of these illustrated bulletins is 
less than it would cost you for the draw- 
ings alone. They come to you every week 
all ready to typewrite with your per- 
sonal message and mail out to your 
salesmen. The editorial matter is gath- 
ered and prepared by men of actual sell- 
ing experience, who have themselves met 
and solved the salesman’s problems anu 
who know the difference between prac- 
tical selling ideas and desk chair dream- 
ing. 


This Bulletin, with the Front Page Blank for Your Personal Message, Now 
Available to Sales Managers Generally 


Sold on a monthly subscription basis. Price 25 cents a month for each weekly copy 
—or at the rate of five cents a bulletin. Subscription price when less than 3 bul- 


letins are required, $10 a year in advance. 


Special prices on 100 or more. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 
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Soe 


You Have a 
Standing Invitation to 


Call and Inspect 
Our Plant 


and 


Up-to-date Facilities 


You will find upon investiga- 
tion that we appreciate cata- 
logue and publication require- 
ments and that our service meets 
all demands. 


We own the building as well as 
our printing plant and operate 
both to meet the requirements 
of our customers. 


The best quality 
work handled 
by daylight 


Day and 
Night Service 


One of the largest and most completely 
equipped printing planta in the United States 


Printing and Advertising 
Advisers and 


The Co-operative 
and 
Clearing House 


for Catalogues and 
Publications 


We assist in securing catalogue com- 
pilers, advertising men, editors, or 
proper agency service, and render any 
other assistance we can toward the 
promotion, preparation: and printing 
of catalogues and publications. Our 
interest in the success of | every 
legitimate business and publication 
prompts us to offer our assistance in 
every direction that appears practical 
and possible, and we invite sugges- 
tions with a view of making our service 
most valuable. 


Catalogue and Publication 


PRINTERS 


ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS-ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist 
and a Large and Reliable Printing House 


Business Methods and Financial Standing the Highest. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


(1) Catalogues 

(2) Booklets 

(3) Trade Papers 

(4) Magazines 

(5) House Organs 

(6) Price Lists 

(7) Also Such Printing as 


Proceedings, Directories, isto- 
ries, Books and the like. 
Our Complete Printing Equip- 
ment, all or any part of which is 
at your command, embraces: 
TYPESETTING 
(Linotype, Monotype and 
and) 
PRESSWORK 
(The usual, also Color and 
Rotary) 
BINDING 
(The usual, also Machine 
Gathering, Covering and 
Wireless Binding) 
MAILING 
ELECTROTYPING 
ENGRAVING 
DESIGNING 
ART WORK 


If you want advertising service, 
planning, illustration, copy writ- 
ing and assistance or information 
of any sort in regard to your 
advertising and printing, we will 
be lo to assist or advise you. 
If desired, we mail mend printed 
matter direct from Chicago—the 
central distributing point. 


Rogers 


Proper Quality 


Because of up-to-date equip- 
ment and best workmen. 


Quick Delivery 


Because of automatic machin- 
ery and day and night service. 


Right Price 


Because of superior facilities 
and efficient management. 


Our large and growing business is because 
of satisfied customers, because of repeat 
orders. 


We are always pleased to give the names 
of a dozen or more of our customers to 
persons or firms contemplating placing 
printing orders with us. 


Don’t you owe it to yourself to find out 
what we can do for you? 


Consulting with us about your printing prob- 
lems and asking for estimates does not place 
you under any obligation whatever. 


Let us estimate on your Catalogues and 
Publications. 


We are strong on our specialties 
Particularly the Larger Orders 


Inquire Credit Ageneies and First National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


USE NEW TYPE 


For CATALOGUES 
and ADVERTISEMENTS 


We have a large battery of type 
casting machines and with our 
system—having our own _ type 
foundry—we use the type once 
only, unless ordered held by cus- 
tomers for future editions. We 
have all standard faces and _ spe- 
cial type faces will be furnished 
if desired. 


Clean Linotype and 
Monotype Faces 


We have a large number of lino- 
+ a and monotype machines and 
they are in the hands of expert 
operators. We have the standard 
faces and special type faces will 
be furnished if desired. 


Good Presswork 


We have a large number of up- 
to-date presses—the usual, also 
color presses and rotaries—and 
wed pressmen and feeders are the 
est. 


Binding and Mailing 
Service 


We _ have up-to-date gathering, 
stitching and covering machines; 
also do wireless binding. The 
facilities of our bindery and mail- 
ing departments are so large that 
we deliver to the post office or 
customers as fast as the presses 
print. 


& Hall Company 


Polk and La Salle Streets 
TELEPHONE WABASH 3381—LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Farmer’s 


Home Brewed Statistics and the 


“Plight” 


By George B. Sharpe 


Assistant General Sales Manager, Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Mr. Sharpe is recognized as one of the best informed men on agricul- 
tural conditions, particularly conditions affecting the marketing of goods, 
in the country. As advertising manager for the DeLaval Separator 
Company he used to spend several months every year travelling about 
the country talking “shop” with farmers. In his present work he has an 
even greater opportunity to keep in touch with agricultural affairs, with 
the result that his judgment on the possibilities of the farmer as a 
buyer of advertised merchandise is unusually dependable. 


EORGE B. Sharpe of the Cleve- 
€> land Tractor Company in a 

speech before Salesmanship De- 
partmental of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce contends that the farmer 
is not nearly so bad off as many would- 
be authorities are trying to prove he is. 


Mr. Sharpe has travelled widely this 
winter and has spent most of his time 
among the farmers. An interesting let- 
ter written by a Kansas farmer to his 
local dealer in implements illustrates the 
farmers’ attitude. The letter is quoted, 
in part, below. 


“Let us not persist in going down the 
trail with unlit lamps, leaky radiators 
and flat tires on a dark night. We may 
kill ourselves, but let us not try to kill 
the other fellow who is travelling the 
same trail. Of course there is a slump 
in prices. Last year this time sugar sold 
for 30 cents a pound and today it retails 
for 10 cents. I want you to understand 
that the holy roar that is going through 
the press did not originate with the fel- 
low who raised the stuff, gathered the 
eggs, milked the cows, raised the wheat, 
corn and hay. Mark ’Twain once said, 
‘The camp followers are the most de- 
structive branch of the army’ and after 
sixty years of experience on the farm in 
Kansas I believe Mark was right. The 
swivel chair agricultural artist with his 
Brussels carpet office, armed with a 
Smith typewriter and a _short-dressed 
stenographer, using home-brewed statis- 
tics, is telling us about the awful slump 
in farm production. They are crop-kill- 
ers, price-killers, and their weeping, 
wailing resolutions, whereas’s and 
wherefor’s are the worst parasites which 
afflict Kansas, not only Kansas but most 
of the other States of the Union.” 


Mr. Sharpe thinks this farmer is right 
and says, “The farmers are not putting 
up half as much of a howl as their 
would-be friends are putting up for 
them. You will find this is true if you 
will go out among them.” 


As compared with conditions in the 
period from 1910 to 1916 the farmer is 
much better off today. Mr. Sharpe 
showed that the present price of wheat 
was ninety percent above the seven year 
average before the war. During the 
same period before the war the farmer 
received a little more than half the pres- 
ent price of beef. Other interesting sta- 
tistics were cited to prove his contention 
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that the farmer is in good condition to- 
day. 


The middle western states are the 
most important in the country from a 
crop value standpoint. Over sixty per- 
cent of the farm implements sold in the 
entire country go into this market ac- 
cording to Mr. Sharpe. 


One of the best ways to get business 
now is to go out and help the dealer sell 
the goods. He told of an automobile man 
whose salesmen are going right to the 
man who is to use the cars and selling 
them for the dealer. He told of the 
method being used at this time by Mr. 
Hallowell, who is General Western Man- 
ager of the DeLaval Separator Com- 
pany. This concern has 150 men in the 
middle west territory who are going 
right to the farmers and helping them 
sell separators to the farmers. These 
men have all found the farmers much 
more willing to buy, than the dealers 
are willing to sell them. 


Mr. Sharpe mentioned the condition of 
the Federal Reserve Banks in the central 
west to show the rapid recovery being 
made in this territory. At the first of 
the year some of the districts were as 
much as twenty-five to thirty million 
dollars in debt to other districts. The 
Dallas, Texas, bank is now (this talk 
was made late in February) the only bor- 
rowing bank. Some of the central west 
banks have liquidated their indebtedness 
up to the tune of something like sixty 
to seventy-five million dollars. 


In closing Mr. Sharpe said that in all 
his many years of selling to farmers 
he has found that when spring be- 
gins the farmer is another man. He is 
outside, busy working and planning for 
the future. Instead of looking back- 
ward to the crop just gathered in the 
fall he is hopefully looking forward to 
the crop he is about to plant. Instead of 
a pessimist he becomes an optimist, and 
buys what he needs. 


During the war the standard of farm 
living was raised to a great extent. 
Many farm homes now enjoy all the 
comforts of the best city homes. The 
farmer will not go backward but will 
maintain this higher standard of living; 
this insures the steady advance of the 
farm market, and as Mr. Sharpe said, 
“The business is there if you go after it 
—and business that can be had at a 
profit, too.” 
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Our Confidence 


in the ability of Donley D. 
Lukens to increase the sales 
power of your letters without 
sacrificing your personality is 
such that the following guar- 
antee appears on every bill 
for this service: 


“You must get your money’s worth 
when you pay this bill. If you feel 
that you have not, notify us in writ- 
ing within 10 days of date and 
there will be no charge.” 

Mail him a copy of your next sales 
letter with samples of the stationery, 
enclosures, etc., and circumstances of 
mailing. If he increases the pulling 
power 10% or more the price is $25.00. 


DONLEY D. LUKENS, Inc. 
4908 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Handy Expense Books 


For Traveling Salesmen 
Save time and troub'> for salesman and book 
keeper because the, eliminate all carrying 
forward and reduce the possibility of error. 
For —s accoun’s. 
00—$ 3.00 charges paid 
seo 13.75 f. 0. b. Rie h yumond 
1000— Pan 5. Se ie 


GARRETT & Massie, Pu 
P. O. Box ie inc. Put Va. 


, ea: 


Proofs of new advertising cuts free! 
(Sellingaid 28iexSS 


Letters to Salesmen 
Send your salesmen my stimulating 
weekly letters. One month's tnal 
service, $1.00. House Organ and 
Sales Bulletin Contributions fur- 


nished at a moderate charge. 


JOHN J. LUTGE 


Sales and Advertising Counselor 
265 Ninth Ave., New York City 


OSTAGE 


BUSINESS 
MAGAZINE 


Letters, Circulars, Booklets, 
Catalogs, House Magazines— 
if prepared and used intel- 
ligently—can sell anything. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE TELLS HOW 
$2.00 a year—12 numbers. 
18 East 18th Street, New York 
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Sales Managers! 


Increase Your Sales By Adapting the 
Ideas of Other Sales Managers to YOUR 


Problems. 


This Service Makes It Easy 


HEN competition is keen, as it is 

now, and other concerns are fight- 

ing for business as they have never 
fought before, no bets must be over- 
looked! 


It requires real executive ability now, to 
keep the plant humming with orders and 
keep your bunch of live wire salesmen 
together. 


They know what is going on, with other 
concerns offering bonuses, giving prizes, 
and introducing profit sharing plans to 
get and keep their men—and you must 
keep three jumps ahead of them or the 
boss will be asking—‘What’s happened?” 


This service, now available to you per- 
sonally for $18.00 per year, will keep 
you in touch with all the new and suc- 
cessful sales plans in America—and it 
will only require ten minutes time each 
week. Can you afford to pass it up? 


What Business Data Service Is 


A weekly index-digest of all that is best in hundreds of Business Magazines, 
books, house organs, etc. Organized 1917. All the successful plans, poli- 
cies and practices published since that date are available to each subscriber. 
Each subscription includes: 


52 issues of the Business Data 
Weekly (16 pages) containing di- 
gests of the leading current articles 
published in the business magazines. 
Four issues of the Business Data 
Quarterly Index, accumulation of 
the articles in the Weekly. Replaces 
the Weeklies in the binder every 
three months. 


Privilege of calling upon us for ar- 
ticles or information on any busi- 
ness subject. One request may bring 
information easily worth hundreds 
of dollars to you. 

Leatheroid Ring Binder, as_ illus- 
trated, for preserving material and 
facilitating the use of the Service; 
permanent sections, ete. 


A Special Individual Service Now Available 


Now, for the first time this service is available to you personally on ap- 
proval for $18.00. Hundreds of organizations have subscribed for their 
entire executive staff at $100.00 per year—Now it is offered to you as an 
individual service for a fraction of that price. Send the coupon, and “you 
be the judge” of its value. 


BUSINESS DATA BUREAU 
Established 1917 
Indianapolis Fo ro = 


BUSINESS DATA BUREAU 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gentlemen :—Send the first installment of your service, and “let me be the 
judge”. If I like it I will send you $18.00 in 10 days—or return the material. 
Name 

Position 
Firm 


St. Address 


City and State 
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Why We Won’t Give 
Exclusive Agencies 
By George M. Brown 


President, Certainteed Products Corp. 


Writing in the April issue of System, 
George M. Brown, President of The Cer- 
tain-teed Products Corporation, tells 
how their business began to grow when 
they decided to reverse their policy and 
put selling first in importance — even 
ahead of manufacturing. 

“The dominating thought under the 
new arrangement is simply this: we will 
not leave our selling job in the hands of 
anybody, be he jobber or retail merchant, 
who is completely beyond our influerice. 
We determine our selling policy, includ- 
ing the quality that goes into the goods, 
ourselves. Nobody else does it for us. 

“That means, for one thing, that we 
cut clear away from private brand busi- 
ness. Our own labels, of which we have 
several, to determine different standards 
of quality, go on the goods that we man- 
ufacture. 

We decline to give exclusive agencies. 
Although we might secure some fine 
merchants in this way, we might also tie 
up the territory with some agent who 
would buy just the minimum quantity 
necessary to hold the agency. As far as 
creative work was concerned, he would 
simply lie down on the job. 

“This agent would control our sales in 
his territory. We would be _ helpless. 
Consequently, we sell to as many repu- 
table merchants in as many lines in a 
town as should carry our goods for good 
service to our consumer trade. Out of 
the six or eight or dozen merchants to 
whom we may sell, some are pretty sure 
to be alive, and our goods and our con- 
sumers get a fair show. When times are 
good we advertise to establish ourselves 
all the more firmly in the minds of our 
customers. When times are bad we ad- 
vertise for the same reason and also to 
stimulate business.” 


Two Different Viewpoints 


The spirit of sport, the keen excite- 
ment of rivalry is a healthy condition 
for any sales force. Last Saturday night 
one of the Dartnell reporters was sitting 
in the lobby of the St. Paul Hotel at St. 
Paul and two salesmen, both working for 
the same firm, walked in and took a seat 
near the reporter. Here is part of the 
conversation. 

“Have a good week?” 

“Yes sir, best one in a long time. I 
got three firms lined up in a row one 
day and knocked them all over.” 

“That’s great, we’ll lick the stuffing 
out of Milwaukee this week, unless they 
had a phenomenal business we’ll walk 
around Chicago, too. Oh boy! wouldn’t 
it do me a lot of good to take the starch 
out of that Chicago bunch for just one 
week.” 

Get your entire sales force working 
and talking like that, and you have a 
bunch of fighters that cannot help but 
win. 
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Think of a man working for ten long years in 
the Railway Mail Service —at pay hardly worth 
mentioning—and then, as though by a touch of 
magic he becomes a “star” 
salesman for a_ specialty 
house. From one success 
he jumps to another—ter- 
ritorial Sales Manager for 
a nationally known manu- 
facturer. 


There was no “pull” or 
“luck” working in Hartle’s 
behalf. 


When Hartle decided he 
had to make more money, 
he decided to become a salesman. But he had never 
sold a dollar’s worth of goods—nothing but his serv- 
ices. He bumped into Old Man Experience a number 
of times—couldn’t get by the old codger—and then 
he heard of the wonderful work being done by the 
National Salesmen’s Training Association in pre- 
paring men for selling positions. 


Without any loss of time Hartle began to study 
the Art and Science of Selling with the N.S. T. A. 
Not long after he was making as much in a week as 
he formerly made in a month. In putting N.S. T. A. 
Training to actual] test he found he was able to out- 
sell men who had had years of “experience” but no 
training. Surprising! Not when you think of it! 
All other things being equal the salesman who has 
been trained in the fundamentals of salesmanship 
will OUTSELL the man who relies on his “natural 
abilities” any time. 


Hartle is happily connected today—but if you 
are looking for men of like caliber—men who know 
when they make a sale WHY THEY MADE IT— 
or when they fail to sell a prospect WHY THEY 
DID NOT MAKE THE SALE — you can get the 
man you want—men of this type—by using the cou- 
pon below or writing us. 


It is an assuring feeling to know that the men 
out in the field are energetic, aggressive, well- 
trained and loaded with ambition. You will know 
if sales slump it is not the fault of your men. The 
man with all these qualifications may be UNUSUAL 
—but isn’t a man UNUSUAL who “burns the mid- 
night oil?” who makes even sacrifices of time, 
money and social pleasure to acquire a knowledge 
of salesmanship that will enable him to get the most 
from his efforts. 
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Meet Warren Hartle 


There is NO CHARGE for this Service—either 
to you or to the man or men you select from those 
we place you in touch with. Nor are you even ob- 
ligated to hire the men we recommend. You may be 
sure, however, that in the matter of qualifications, 
character and training, you will find them satisfac- 
tory—highly so. 


Our Members have had experience in all lines of 
business—and they are trained-to-the-minute in the 
underlying principles of scientific salesmanship. 
That is why Hartle succeeded — that is why our 
Members are all successful. 


Many N.S. T. A. Members are “star” producers 
for leading Wholesalers and Jobbers—and we have 
just as good men to refer to you now as we have re- 
ferred to others in the past. They enrolled with us 
to better themselves—and you will find no keener 
Salesmen no matter where you look for them. THEY 
KNOW HOW TO SELL. 


For the past fourteen years we have been sup- 
plying America’s leading concerns with Salesmen— 
not as an Employment Agency, but as an Educa- 
tional Institution that specializes in training men 
for positions as City and Traveling Salesmen and in 
rendering a definite FREE SERVICE to Employers 
in securing Salesmen. 


May we help vou? If you need Salesmen there 
is no doubt we can. You may write us in confidence 
or use the Coupon below. At least investigate be- 
cause now more than ever before vou need order 


MAKERS. 


National Salesmens Training Association 
Suite 515-27 Monadnock Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


National Sal Training Association, Employer's Service Dept. 
Suite 515-27 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please give us the particulars about membe 
your association for whom you are seeking sales positions 
We plan to employ additional Salesmen. How many” 
Territory 
Firm 
Street. ......... City 
Line Manufacturer Wholesale House 
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best known Com- 
mercial Hotel in 
the Rocky Moun- 
tain States. 


Denver's 


Albany 
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Under personal supervision of 


| Sam F. Dutton and 
| Frank R. Dutton 
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THE 
CURTIS HOTEL 


10th St. at 4th Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Largest and Finest Hotel in the 
Northwest 


Sales Managers are awaking to the 
possibilities of “The Curtis” as 
their Minneapolis headquarters 


One Full Block of Beautiful Lobbys 
and Amusement Rooms 
TARIFF 
75 Rooms —_ $2.00 for one person 


3.00 for two 


325 Rooms with Bath, $2.50 for one person 
$3.50 for two 


200 Rooms with Bath, $3.00 for one person 
$4.00 for two 


Others with Bath, $4.00 to $10.00 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Several sales managers have resorted 
to selecting the hotels where their sales- 
men are to stop. These hotels are se- 
lected carefully and are usually hotels 
patronized by business men and their 
families. In this class of hotel the sales- 
man will not find many of the tempta- 
tions often presented to him in “swell” 
hotels catering strictly to transient 
trade, and holding their prices to the 
highest war time levels. 

One concern with over 500 salesmen 
has sent out a bulletin requesting their 
salesmen to try and save one dollar per 
day on their hotel accounts—with a lit- 
tle care in meals and in selecting rooms 
this will. be easy. And the firm can prob- 
ably find a better place for that $150,000 
this year. 


S. F. Dutton, proprietor of the Al- 
bany Hotel, Denver, Col., believes in tak- 
ing a leaf from the sales manager’s book 
when it will help him sell hotel service. 
Seeing the success of sales executives in 
getting things done through the use of 
contests, Mr. Dutton has launched one 
among hotel men. He has just offered a 
gold watch as a prize to any member of 
the Greeters, a hotel organization, who 
will submit the best idea for a letter 
head design which all hotels might use 
in promoting the “See American First” 
idea. 


The Hotel World has been conducting 
an investigation of room costs among 
hotels all over the country. It has been 
found that only the 100% occupancy of 
the rooms in most all hotels in 1920 has 
prevented further increases in rates. 

Hotel managers keenly miss the reve- 
nues formerly produced from liquor, and 
many of them are operating on a very 
close margin. Not a few claim to be 
losing money on dining rooms, lunch 
counters, and coffee shops. They claim 
to be happy if this department breaks 
even. 

An Arkansas hotel operating on the 
American plan reports profits as follows: 
1917, 4%; 1918, actual loss; 1919, 64%; 
1920, 9%. They claim that the meals they 
serve for 75c cost 71.8c the last three 
months of 1920. 

A hotel on the Ohio River operating 
405 guest rooms offers figures to prove 
that it costs $2.7607 per room per day. 
An Indiana hotel whose rates range 
from $1.25 to $2.25 without bath shows 
figures to prove that it costs $1.48 per 
room per day to operate. They claim 
that a raise in rate would be necessary 
should business drop to a point where 
75% or less of the rooms were occupied. 

Another hotel cites figures showing 
that their average increase in rates has 
been 51% whereas cost of operating has 
been 170%. 

A new wing is to be added to the Ho- 
tel Skirvin of Oklahoma City. The ad- 
dition will make the Skirvin one of the 
largest hotels in the southwest. 
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Work is under way on the new annex 
for the Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis. Pres- 
ent plans call for an addition of 210 
rooms to the present capacity of 250 
rooms. The fourteenth and fifteenth 
floors will be used as banquet halls. One 
feature of the plans, an idea probably 
resulting from the post-war hotel stam- 
pede, is the proposed installation of in- 
a-door beds in the sample rooms. 

The Hotel Claridge of St. Louis, one 
of the newest middle west hotels, made 
its opening bow to travelling salesmen 
this month. It is a twelve story, 350- 
room structure, each room being equip- 
ped with bath. It is under the manage- 
ment of J. D. Cravens, at one time with 
the Hotel Morrison of Chicago and more 
recently assistant manager of the Hotel 
Commodore of New York. 


Sales managers whose travels carry 
them to Providence or vicinity will be 
interested in the Providence Biltmore 
Hotel, now under construction. The 
building will be eighteen stories high 
and contain 547 guest rooms. 


The Hotel Roberts is a new hotel just 
completed at Muncie, Indiana. It con- 
tains 183 rooms although plans are laid 
to add about 120 more rooms later on. 


Using the Axe on Samples 

(Continued from page 332) 
ling render any time or money spent in 
reducing the size of lines a good invest- 
met, provided you take the time to get 
up a real set of photographs, have them 
properly mounted so they are easy to 
display, and see that your salesmen are 
thoroughly sold on the idea of using pho- 
tographs. If the salesmen are not en- 
thusiastic you will find yourself in the 
middle of the season frantically making 
up lines of samples to replace the photo- 
graphs. 


Tell Your Salesmen 
Who Visit Montreal 


To stay at the Place Viger 
The moderate priced first- 
class hotel operated by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in 
Canada’s Commercial Me- 
tropolis close to the down- 
town business section. Ex- 
cellent cuisine and comfort- 
able accommodations. Very 
popular for banquets, pri- 
vate dinners and small Con- 
ventions. 


Spectal consideration given to tele- 
graphed requests for reservations 


PLACE VIGER HOTEL 


MONTREAL 
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| Your Travelers Visiting 
| Philadelphia 


WILL ENJOY 


These 


At 


Unusual Moderate 

| Accommo- Rat 

dations = CS 

| ee “ind Col Heater 
| New Furniture 


One Person. . $2.50 
Two Persons . $4.00 


Rooms With 
Private Bath 


Modern Baths 
Free Public Baths 
) | | Cozy Writing 


One Person, 


Two Persons, : 
| Comfortable $5.00-$6.00 
| Exchange Parlor, Bedroom and 
4 _ A Famous, Moder- o — a 
Priced (Broad Street Front) 
| = t t One Person, 
eotaural! $6.50-$8.00 
Two Persons, 
Roof Garden $8.00-10.00 


AT THE 


Hotel Jorraine, Philadelphia 


Broad Street at Fairmount Avenue 


W. B. Kugler, Manager 


rae 


_ In the Heart of the Automobile District 


7 Blocks From On the Main Easy Access to All 
City Hall Thorofare Parts of the City 
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Under personal supervision of 
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THE 
CURTIS HOTEL 


10th St. at 4th Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Largest and Finest Hotel in the 
Northwest 


Sales Managers are awaking to the 
possibilities of “The Curtis” as 
their Minneapolis headquarters 


One Full Block of Beautiful Lobbys 
and Amusement Rooms 
TARIFF 
75 Rooms with Bath, $2.00 for one person 
$3.00 for two 
325 Rooms with Bath, $2.50 for one person 
$3.50 for two 
200 Rooms with Bath, $3.00 for one person 
$4.00 for two 
Others with Bath, $4.00 to $10.00 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Several sale’ managers have resorted 
to selecting the hotels where their sales- 
men are to stop. These hotels are se- 
lected carefully and are usually hotels 
patronized by business men and their 
families. In this class of hotel the sales- 
man will not find many of the tempta- 
tions often presented to him in “swell” 
hotels catering strictly to transient 
trade, and holding their prices to the 
highest war time levels. 

One concern with over 500 salesmen 
has sent out a bulletin requesting their 
salesmen to try and save one dollar per 
day on their hotel accounts—with a lit- 
tle care in meals and in selecting rooms 
this will. be easy. And the firm can prob- 
ably find a better place for that $150,000 
this year. 


S. F. Dutton, proprietor of the Al- 
bany Hotel, Denver, Col., believes in tak- 
ing a leaf from the sales manager’s book 
when it will help him sell hotel service. 
Seeing the success of sales executives in 
getting things done through the use of 
contests, Mr. Dutton has launched one 
among hotel men. He has just offered a 
gold watch as a prize to any member of 
the Greeters, a hotel organization, who 
will submit the best idea for a letter 
head design which all hotels might use 
in promoting the “See American First” 
idea. 


The Hotel World has been conducting 
an investigation of room costs among 
hotels all over the country. It has been 
found that only the 100% occupancy of 
the rooms in most all hotels in 1920 has 
prevented further increases in rates. 

Hotel managers keenly miss the reve- 
nues formerly produced from liquor, and 
many of them are operating on a very 
close margin. Not a few claim to be 
losing money on dining rooms, lunch 
counters, and coffee shops. They claim 
to be happy if this department breaks 
even. 

An Arkansas hotel operating on the 
American plan reports profits as follows: 
1917, 4%; 1918, actual loss; 1919, 64%; 
1920, 9%. They claim that the meals they 
serve for 75c cost 71.8¢c the last three 
months of 1920. 

A hotel on the Ohio River operating 
405 guest rooms offers figures to prove 
that it costs $2.7607 per room per day. 
An Indiana hotel whose rates range 
from $1.25 to $2.25 without bath shows 
figures to prove that it costs $1.48 per 
room per day to operate. They claim 
that a raise in rate would be necessary 
should business drop to a point where 
75% or less of the rooms were occupied. 

Another hotel cites figures showing 
that their average increase in rates has 
been 51% whereas cost of operating has 
been 170%. 


A new wing is to be added to the Ho- 
tel Skirvin of Oklahoma City. The ad- 
dition will make the Skirvin one of the 
largest hotels in the southwest. 
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Work is under way on the new annex 
for the Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis. Pres- 
ent plans call for an addition of 210 
rooms to the present capacity of 250 
rooms. The fourteenth and fifteenth 
floors will be used as banquet halls. One 
feature of the plans, an idea probably 
resulting from the post-war hotel stam- 
pede, is the proposed installation of in- 
a-door beds in the sample rooms. 

The Hotel Claridge of St. Louis, one 
of the newest middle west hotels, made 
its opening bow to travelling salesmen 
this month. It is a twelve story, 350- 
room structure, each room being equip- 
ped with bath. It is under the manage- 
ment of J. D. Cravens, at one time with 
the Hotel Morrison of Chicago and more 
recently assistant manager of the Hotel 
Commodore of New York. 


Sales managers whose travels carry 
them to Providence or vicinity will be 
interested in the Providence Biltmore 
Hotel, now under construction. The 
building will be eighteen stories high 
and contain 547 guest rooms. 


The Hotel Roberts is a new hotel just 
completed at Muncie, Indiana. It con- 
tains 183 rooms although plans are laid 
to add about 120 more rooms later on. 


Using the Axe on Samples 

(Continued from page 332) 
ling render any time or money spent in 
reducing the size of lines a good invest- 
met, provided you take the time to get 
up a real set of photographs, have them 
properly mounted so they are easy to 
display, and see that your salesmen are 
thoroughly sold on the idea of using pho- 
tographs. If the salesmen are not en- 
thusiastic you will find yourself in the 
middle of the season frantically making 
up lines of samples to replace the photo- 
graphs. 


Tell Your Salesmen 
Who Visit Montreal 


To stay at the Place Viger 
The moderate priced first- 
class hotel operated by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in 
Canada’s Commercial Me- 
tropolis close to the down- 
town business section. Ex- 
cellent cuisine and comfort- 
able accommodations. Very 
popular for banquets, pri- 
vate dinners and small Con- 
ventions. 


Special consideration given to tele- 
graphed requests for reservations 


PLACE VIGER HOTEL 


MONTREAL 
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Perea 


Your Travelers Visiting 


Philadelphia 


WILL ENJOY 


These At 


ea Moderate 
ccommo- Rat 
dations ales 


Rooms 
with Running Hot 
and Cold Water 
One Person... $2.50 
Two Persons . $4.00 


Rooms With 
Private Bath 


Large, Airy Rooms 
New Furniture 
Modern Baths 

Free Public Baths 


bak One Person, 
waa tan $3.00-$4.00 
Two Persons, 
Comfortable $5.00-$6.00 
marae Parlor, Bedroom and 
A Famous, Moder- Bath 
| ate Priced - eon Street Front) 
| e Person, 
aeiereenens $6.50-S8.00 
Roof Garden Two Persons, 


$8.00-10.00 


AT THE 


Hotel Jorraine, Philadelphia 


Broad Street at Fairmount Avenue 
W. B. Kugler, Manager 


_ In the Heart of the Automobile District 


7 Blocks From On the Main Easy Access to All 
City Hall Thorofare Parts of the City 
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Ed’s Away 


By E. W. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Rates: 25c a line of seven words; minimum $2.00. 


According to Success Magazine over 
7,000,000 people live wholly or in part on 
the tips they receive. In one large city 
there is at least one regular corporation, 
having a well equipped office, and staff 
of inspectors, bookkeepers, accountants, 
and general office help, all of which is 
maintained solely from the revenue ob- 
tained from operating hat checking priv- 
ileges in various restaurants and hotels, 

It is said that there has been a gain 
of 200,000 a year in the number of peo- 
ple who live principally on the tips they 
receive. Seems to us that sales manag- 
ers should do all in their power to pre- 
vent the growth of this custom. We used 
to hear the men say, “I don’t mind the 
money involved, but it is the principle 
that I object to.” But from the way they 
work it now we’ll have to object to the 
money as well as the principle. 


Talk about carrying coals to Newcas- 
tle. Listen to this. 

“America shipping spaghetti to Italy! 
Who ever heard of such a thing. And 
yet it’s true. The steamship Princess 
Matoika, which cleared from New York 
March 8 for Naples and Genoa, took fif- 
teen tons of macaroni and spaghetti to 
the land that made them famous.” 

This paragraph clipped from The Phil- 
adelphia Ledger is certainly proof of the 
aggressiveness of American manufactwr- 
ing and selling methods. We take off our 
hat to the sales manager who booked 
that order. 


The weekly sales bulletin of a large 
jobbing organization carried “For Sale”, 
“For Trade”, “Location Wanted” adver- 
tising free of charge. Their salesmen 
are thus put in touch with considerable 
trade information that they can use to 
advantage. By having this information 
before them at all times they are often 
able to help a good customer dispose of 
his stock and get in the good graces of 
the dealer who buys out the store. 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE 
At present directing the sales of a 
prominent concern in the Middle 


West. Previously sales manager 
for one of the largest companies of 
its kind in the world in which the 
business is secured through only 
engineering recommendations. 
Can cite specific instances to illus- 
trate results actually accomplished 
as director of sales. Thoroughly 
understands selection, training and 
development of sales force and 
particularly qualified to direct and 
plan sales campaigns of concerns 
selling direct to the manufacturing 
field. 
Would be glad to furnish complete 
details in regard to experience. 
Box 402 
Sales Management Magazine 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Do you want a high grade salesman or 
sales manager on The Pacific Coast? I 
am now handling force of 14 salesmen 
covering Pacific Coast and Honolulu. 
Have travelled territory personally 6 
years. Want big account for the above 
territory or California exclusively. Best 
references, splendid record. Bond fur- 
nished. Address Box 405, Sales Manage- 
ment. 


Your New York sales problem will in- 
terest me. I want work—not a job— 
taking me outside and making it neces- 
sary to meet buyers, face to face. My 
present employment is sales manager for 
prominent manufacturer located in 
Greater New York District. Twenty 
years’ successful selling in the East 
should make me valuable to some live 
organization. Let’s talk it over. Box 
438, Sales Management. 


Advertising — Asst. Sales Manager— 
Young man 28, with twelve years varied 
selling, advertising and merchandising 
experience, backed by sound education, 
good character, honesty, aggressiveness, 
enthusiasm and initiative wants position 
as advertising and assistant sales man- 
ager with progressive firm where hard 
work will win him a permanent place in 
organization. Available April 15th. Box 
404, Sales Management. 


Sales Executive, with broad experience 
both in the engineering and automotive 
fields, is looking for a position which will 
afford him a wider field for his activities. 
32 years of age, college graduate, eleven 
years sales and engineering experience. 
Experienced in the sale of storage bat- 
teries, automobile accessories, industrial 
haulage equipment, and engineering spe- 
cialties. Married, but willing to leave 
Cleveland for right opportunity. Box 
407, Sales Management. 


District sales manager, now employed 
by well-known firm in charge of Chi- 
cago sales organization, seeks position. 
Will go to any part of the country pro- 
vided chance for success seems reason- 
able. Young, ambitious, and have a 
proven record for getting results back of 
me. Box 406, Sales Management. 


Sales and Advertising Executive with 
15 years’ successful record, desires 
change. Thoroughly versed in modern 
sales and advertising practices from 
quota analysis to sales accomplishment. 
Jobber, department store, retail and con- 
sumer experience. To the concern seek- 
ing an executive of sound judgment, re- 
sourceful, who can increase sales dis- 
tribution, my salary will be of second- 
ary consideration, for my credentials will 
quickly prove my ability. Box 401, Sales 
Management. 
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Salesman Wanted—to travel from fac- 
tory selling quality automobile tires to 
trade. Good money, permanent positions 
to persons with necessary qualifications. 
References required. Address Box 408, 
Sales Management. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


We read and clip for thousands of busy 
people the best things on any subject 
appearing in the current daily and 
weekly newspapers. Send stamp for 
booklet or write us what you want and 
our readers will get it for you. Con- 
solidated Press Clipping Co., 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etce., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912. 


of SALES MANAGEMENT, published monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for April, 1921. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared John 
Cameron Aspley, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of SALES MANAGEMENT, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
act of Aug. 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations. 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher 
land Ave., Chicago. 

Editor — John Cameron 
Ave., Chicago. 


The Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Le- 


Aspley, 1801 Leland 
Business Managers 
nell Corporation. 


The Directors of The Dart- 


2. That the owners are The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, a stock company orgsunized and incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Illinois, all stock 
being owned by J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. D. 
Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. B. Aspley, Chicago; 
J. T. Kemp, Chicago; C. R. Johnson, Chicago; 
E. H. Shanks, Evanston, Ill.; P. R. Means, 
Chicago; H. G. Trine, Chicago; and R. A. D. 
Trine, Chicago. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: 

None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholders or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the names of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner ; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


JOHN CAMERON ASPLEY, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty- 
fifth day of March, 1921. 
P. R. MEANS, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 28, 1923.) 
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